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LIFE OF MARGARET SHIPPEN, WIFE OF BENEDICT 
ARNOLD. 


BY LEWIS BURD WALKER. 
(Continued from page 46.) 
MRS. ARNOLD AT WEST POINT. 


It will be noticed that in Hannah Arnold’s letter Edward 
Shippen is mentioned as keeping Mrs. Allen’s house for 
either himself or daughter to occupy upon her return to 
Philadelphia. And in a letter written by Arnold to Betsy 
Mansfield on August 31, 1780, he says: “I expect Mrs. 
Arnold here soon to spend some weeks with me.” Her 
actual stay was from September 15, when she arrived, till 
her departure for home on September 27. It was only 
twelve days, but the events of years were crowded into 
that short period. There were three other gentlemen at- 
tached to Arnold’s military family. These were Major 
Franks, Colonel Varick, and Dr. Eustis. 

The intercourse at Robinson’s House was pleasant and 
harmonious, except on two occasions when Joshua Hett 
Smith was present. He was suspected of not being favor- 
ably disposed to America; and Varick warned Arnold not 
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to trust him. This not producing the result wished for, 
Varick and Franks determined to affront or insult Smith. 
In answer to Major Franks’s question, Varick says in his 
sworn testimony : 


‘*On the 28rd September he (Smith) came to Arnold’s Quarters and 
dined with us—my unfavorable opinion of his moral and political char- 
acter, and his usual and unparalleled impertinence and forwardness, 
and General Arnold’s Countenancing him (notwithstanding my advice 
and frequent solicitations to the Contrary) fixed a resolution in me to 
affront him before Arnold the first opportunity. A trifling one offered 
at Table. I embraced it with warmth ; a very high dispute took place 
in which you became a volunteer with me. Arnold opposed you and 
often addressed to you with warmth answers to my observations, and I 
reply’d to his answers, addressing myself to Smith. You as well as 
myself were cavalier with Smith ti]l Mrs. Arnold (who also thought ill 
of Smith) observing her Husband in a passion, beg’d us to drop the 
matter. I soon quitted the Table and went to my room which was then 
the office. 

‘¢ After dinner, Smith went off and Arnold came into the office and 
took you to task in very illiberal language for affronting Smith. He 
lashed me over your Back without addressing himself to me—he declared 
that if he asked the Devil to Dine with him the Gentlemen of his Family 
should be civil to him, You told him that if Smith had not been at his 
Table you would have sent the Bottle at his head and would thereafter 
treat him as a Rascal. I then found it necessary to do you as well as 
myself Justice, by taking the Blame of affronting Smith on myself. 
You thereupon declared to Arnold that you had of late observed that he 
viewed every part of your Conduct with an eye of Prejudice and beg’d 
him to discharge you from his Family. You went out of the room in a 
passion and to New Burgh on Business from which you did not return 
till the 24th, 

‘*The dispute between Arnold and myself continued very high. I 
cursed Smith as a —— Rascal, a scoundrel and a Spy, and said my 
reason for affronting him was that I thought him so. I also told Arnold 
that my advice to him had proceeded from a Regard to his Reputation 
which he repeatedly and confidentially told me he wished should stand 
well in this State, and which I had very often told him would suffer by 
an improper Intimacy with Smith. I further told him that Smith’s 
Insolence to you and his ungentlemanlike Conduct to Mrs. Arnold, in 
speaking impertinently to you before her in a Language she did not un- 
derstand, justified your treating Smith as you did and worse, and also 
merited his resentment instead of Countenance. Arnold then told me 
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that he was always willing to be advised by the Gentlemen of his Family, 
but by —— would not be dictated to by them ; that he thought he pos- 
sessed as much prudence as the Gentlemen of his Family. Some other 
words ensued till I had occasion to leave him to dispatch an Express, 
and when I returned he had left the office.’’ 


Colonel Lamb happened to be at the dinner spoken of, 
and he says: 


‘*When we were at Dinner at Saturday, the 28rd September there 
happened to be a scarcity of Butter at the Table. On Mrs. Arnold’s 
calling for more Butter she was informed by the servant that there was 
no more. Arnold immediately said, ‘Bless me, I had forgotten the oil 
I bought in Philadelphia ; it will do very well with salt fish,’ which was 
one of the dishes. The oil was produced, and on Arnold’s saying it 
cost Eighty Dollars, Smith replied Eighty Pence, that a Dollar was really 
no more than a penny, upon which you said with some warmth, either, 
‘You are mistaken,’ or, ‘That is not true Mr. Smith,’ I do not particu- 
larly recollect which, This you said in such a tone of voice as con- 
vinced me you was determined to affront him. A great deal was said on 
the subject between you and Smith. From some expression which 
Smith dropped Major Franks became a party in the dispute which was 
growing very warm, when Mrs. Arnold (who had observed that Arnold 
was getting very angry) interposed and begged that the dispute might be 
dropped as it gave her great pain. After dinner you told me you was 
determined to affront Smith as often as he came to the House and drive 
him from it if possible.” 


On the morning of this very day, Saturday, September 
28, André had been captured, and the papers which fully 
revealed the plot had been sent to Washington, who was 
then on his way to West Point. 

In the “Life of Washington,” Irving thus related the 
events of the journey: 


‘‘On approaching the Hudson Washington took a more circuitous 
route than the one he had originally intended, striking the river at Fish- 
kill just above the Highlands, that he might visit West Point, and show 
the marquis the works which had been erected there during his absence 
in France. Circumstances detained them a night at Fishkill. Their 
baggage was sent on to Arnold’s quarters in the Robinson House, with a 
message apprising the general that they would breakfast there the next 
day. In the morning (Sept. 25”) they were in the saddle before break 
of day, having a ride to make of eighteen miles through the mountains, 
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It was a pleasant and animated one. Washington was in excellent 
spirits, and the buoyant marquis, and genial, warm-hearted Knox, were 
companions with whom he was always disposed to unbend. 

‘When within a mile of the Robinson House, Washington turned 
down a cross road leading to the banks of the Hudson. Lafayette ap- 
prised him that he was going out of the way, and hinted that Mrs. 
Arnold must be waiting breakfast for him. ‘Ah, marquis!’ replied he 
good humoredly, ‘you young men are all in love with Mrs, Arnold. I 
see you are eager to be with her as soon as possible. Go you and break- 
fast with her, and tell her not to wait for me. I must ride down and 
examine the redoubts on this side of the river, but will be with her 
shortly.’ 

‘‘The marquis and General Knox, however, turned off and accom 
panied him down to the redoubts, while Colonel Hamilton and Lafayette’s 
aide-de-camp, Major James McHenry, continued along the main road to 
the Robinson House, bearing Washington’s apology, and request that 
the breakfast might not be retarded.’’ 


The family with the two aides-de-camp sat down to break- 
fast. 


‘«Mrs, Arnold had arrived but four or five days previously from Phil- 
adelphia, with her infant child, then about six months old. She was 
bright and amiable as usual. Arnold was silent and gloomy. It was an 
anxious moment with him. This was the day appointed for the con- 
summation of the plot, when the enemy’s ships were to ascend the 
river. The return of the commander-in-chief from the East two days 
sooner than had been anticipated, and his proposed visit to the forts, 
threatened to disconcert every thing. What might be the consequence 
Arnold could not conjecture. An interval of fearful imaginings was 
soon brought to a direful close. In the midst of the repast a horseman 
alighted at the gate. ‘It was the messenger bearing Jameson’s letter to 
Arnold, stating the capture of André, and that dangerous papers found 
on him had been forwarded to Washington.’’ 


Alexander Hamilton, who was present, thus describes the 
scené in two letters he wrote to Henry Laurens and to Miss 
Schuyler : 


‘* Arnold, a moment before his setting out, went into Mrs. Arnold’s 
apartment, and informed her that some transactions had just come to 
light, which must forever banish him from his country. She fell into a 
swoon at this declaration ; and he left her in it, to consult his own 
safety, till the servants, alarmed by her cries, came to her relief. She 
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remained frantic all day ; accusing every one who approached her, with 
an intention to murder her child (an infant in her arms) ; and exhibiting 
every other mark of the most genuine and agonizing distress. Ex- 
hausted by the fatigue and tumult of her spirits, her phrensy subsided 
toward evening, and she sank into all the sadness of affliction. It was 
impossible not to have been touched with her situation. I saw an ami- 
able woman, frantic with distress for the loss of a husband she tenderly 
loved ; a traitor to his country and his fame; a disgrace to his connex- 
ions : it was the most affecting scene I ever was witness to. She, fora 
considerable time, entirely lost herself. The General went up to see 
her, and she upbraided him with being in a plot to murder her child. 
One moment she raved, another she melted into tears. Sometimes she 
pressed her infant to her bosom, and lamented its fate, occasioned by 
the imprudence of its father, in a manner that would have pierced insen- 
sibility itself. All the sweetness of beauty, all the loveliness of inno- 
cence, all the tenderness of a wife, and all the fondness of a mother, 
showed themselves in her appearance and conduct. We have every 
reason to believe, that she was entirely unacquainted with the plan, and 
that the first knowledge of it, was when Arnold went to tell her he must 
banish himself from his country and from her forever. She instantly 
fell into a convulsion, and he left her in that situation. 

‘‘This morning she is more composed. I paid her a visit, and en- 
deavoured to soothe her by every method in my power ; though you may 
imagine she is not easily to be consoled. Added to her other distresses, 
she is very apprehensive the resentment of her country will fall upon 
her (who is only unfortunate) for the guilt of her husband. I have 
tried to persuade her that her fears are ill founded ; but she will not be 
convinced. She received us in bed, with every circumstance that would 
interest our Sympathy: and her sufferings were so eloquent, that I 
wished myself her brother, to have a right to become her defender. 
As it is, I have entreated her to enable me to give her proofs of my 
friendship. Could I forgive Arnold for sacrificing his honour, reputation, 
and duty, I could not forgive him for acting a part that must have for- 
feited the esteem of so fine a woman. At present she almost forgets his 
crime in his misfortunes; and her horror at the guilt of the traitor, is 
lost in her love of the man.’’ 


Irving, quoting Lafayette as authority, says: 


‘Tn the mean time, Mrs. Arnold remained in her room in a state 
bordering on frenzy. Arnold might well confide in the humanity and 
delicacy of Washington in respect to her. He regarded her with the 
sincerest commiseration, acquitting her of all previous knowledge of her 
husband’s guilt. On remitting to her, by one of his Aides-de-camp, the 
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letter of*her husband, written from on board the Vulture, he informed 
her that he had done all that depended upon himself to have him ar- 
rested, but not having succeeded, he experienced a pleasure in assuring 
her of his safety.’’ 


Varick, in his sworn testimony, gives the following 
account : 


‘Sometime in the course of the Day, I do not recollect when—think 
it was pretty soon after His Excellency arrived—Capt. Lt. Hubbell 
came into my room and in conversation told me he saw Arnold’s Barge 
going down the River. But that circumstance made no impression on 
me. Not long after you mentioned your suspicions to me Mrs. Arnold 
called for me, and when I waited on her I found from her Language and 
conduct that she was in great distress and had lost her reason, but could 
not divine the cause. Some time before dinner (the hour I do not know, 
but I think just before His Excellency General Washington returned 
from West Point), Mrs. Arnold recovering her Reason in some measure, 
complained to me that she was left.without a friend. I attempted to 
sooth her by saying that she had many Friends, enumerating you and 
myself and that General Arnold would be there soon. On my mention- 
ing his name she replied in great agony, Oh no, no/ he is gone, gone 
Sorever ! 

‘*T soon left the room, found His Excellency had returned, and that 
Arnold had not been at West Point, and then recollecting your Declaration 
while I lay in bed, and his unaccountable and long absence, and Captain 
Hogland having come with dispatches to His Excellency, and avoiding 
answers to my enquiries with respect to Anderson’s being taken, I men- 
tioned to you that I was very apprehensive of his having destroyed him- 
self or gone off. In very few minutes after we mentioned our fears to 
Eustis in Confidence lest we might be deceived. We were anxious to 
advise the Genl. of our suspicions but fearful of doing it in a direct 
manner, when Mrs. Arnold’s request to see him to ask for relief soon 
furnished us with the opportunity, and I waited on His Excellency into 
her room accordingly. I soon after and just before dinner communi- 
cated my suspicions to Colo. Lamb in Confidence, and it was not until 
after Dinner that His Excellency communicated Arnold’s Perfidy and 
Treachéry to us.” 


In answer to Varick’s questions, Major Franks testifies : 


‘« Arnold, I believe, did receive two letters by a militia officer, tho’ I 
did not see them. You did not I am sure—you was sick in your room. 
Arnold did not come in nor did you see him after breakfast that day. 
His conduct was that soon after he received the letters above mentioned 
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he went up Stairs to his Lady. In about two minutes His Excellency 
General Washington’s servant came to the door and informed me that His 
Excellency was nigh at hand. I went immediately up stairs and informed 
Arnold of it. He came down in great confusion and ordering a horse to be 
saddled mounted him and told me to inform His Excellency that he was 
going to West Point and would return in about an hour. His Excellency 
came about half an hour after Arnold went off and after taking breakfast 
went to West Point. Soon after Mrs. Arnold’s unhappy situation called 
us all to her assistance. Her alarms together with Arnold’s precipitate 
departure gave me much uneasiness. I hoped to see him return soon 
and you and myself were about to send for him. An hour and a halt 
or thereabouts after he was gone a report was spread about our quarters 
of a spy of the name of John Anderson being detected nigh our lines. 
On my hearing it I flew to you with indescribable agitation and told you 
I was sure Arnold was a Villain, but on further reflection and further 
Conversation we agreed that it was uncharitable, and that we were not 
warranted to think so, and that if any bad consequences were to ensue 
to Arnold from our suspicions, our characters would be ruined. 

‘*Soon after His Excellency returned from West Point where he had 
been some considerable time, and during which Mrs. Arnold was in the 
most alarming distress of mind. You were frequently with her and in- 
formed me that she had complained that she had no friends, she was left 
alone, and on your telling her that she had many friends (here enumer- 
ating yourself, me, and General Arnold)—on your mentioning him she 
exclaimed in an agony of grief, Oh no, he is gone, gone forever! This 
at last confirmed your and my suspicions which were communicated to 
Dr. Eustis immediately.” 


Dr. Eustis said, in answer to Varick’s questions : 


‘*T came out of Mrs. Arnold’s chamber with you and Major Franks. 
I asked you where General Arnold was gone, and beg’d you for God’s 
sake, to send for him, or the woman would die. You took me into my 
chamber and both Major Franks and yourself (after enjoining on me the 
most sacred secrecy) informed me of ‘your suspicions that Arnold had 
gone to the enemy. On my asking if you had told it to General Wash- 
ington, I think you told me it was a bare suspicion, and that you were 
afraid to lisp it to any creature living, lest proving untrue it should 
ruin your reputations forever. You afterwards informed me that your 
suspicions were confirmed by Mrs. Arnold saying in her delirium that 
he (meaning her husband) was gone forever.” 


The testimony of Varick, Franks, Lamb, and Dr. Eustis 
was given in an investigation or trial to determine whether 
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Varick and Franks were guilty of complicity with Arnold: 
A copy of the testimony is in the possession of the Mercantile 
Library in New York, and an article containing selections 
from it was printed in the Magazine of American History for 
November, 1882. Varick and Franks were unanimously 
acquitted. 

On page 574 of Thacher’s Military Journal it is said: 

‘‘In about an hour and a half after Arnold had absconded, Dr. 
Eustis, who had charge of the hospital in the vicinity, was called to the 
assistance of Mrs. Arnold whose situation was alarming. He found her 
at the head of the stair case, in great dishabille, her hair disheveled, 
knowing no one, and frantic in the arms of her maid, and Arnold’s two 
aids, struggling to liberate herself from them. She was carried back to 
her chamber, and fell into convulsions, which lasted several hours. In 
a lucid interval she inquired of the Doctor, if General Washington was 
in the house, expressing a wish to see him. Believing that she intended 
to say something which would explain the secret of Arnold’s unaccount- 
able absence, he hastened below, gave notice of her request, and con- 
ducted the general to her chamber, who remained no longer than to hear 
her deny that he was General Washington, and to witness the return of 
her distraction.’’ 


Washington gave Mrs. Arnold her choice either to re- 
turn to her father in Philadelphia or go to her husband in 
New York. She chose the former. 


RETURN TO PHILADELPHIA. 


After Mrs. Arnold had in some measure recovered her 
senses she determined to avail herself of Washington’s 
permission to return to her father, from whom she was 
certain of a welcome, however great might be her mis- 
fortunes. She started to return to Philadelphia on Wed- 
nesday, September 27, 1780, with her nurse and son Ed- 
ward Shippen Arnold, and reaching Paramus in the evening, 
she stopped overnight at the house of Mrs. Prevost, whose 
acquaintance she had made on her journey to West Point, 
two weeks before. While here she met Aaron Burr, who 
expressing esteem for the Shippen family, treated her with 
marked politeness, and, after magnifying the dangers to 
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which she might be exposed, offered to accompany her. 
His father, Rev. Aaron Burr, President of Princeton Col- 
lege, had become well acquainted with the Shippens from 
their interest in college affairs. After the death of Mrs. 
Burr, which soon followed that of President Burr, their 
orphan children, Sarah and Aaron, were taken to the house 
of Dr. William Shippen, the uncle of Edward Shippen, in 
Philadelphia, which became their home during the year 
Margaret Arnold was born. When less than twenty years 
of age Burr had accompanied Arnold on the expedition to 
Quebec, on which occasion he assumed the disguise of a 
Catholic priest in order to communicate with Montgomery. 
All men, friends or foes, who knew him, remarked the 
suavity of his manners and the address with which he 
insinuated himself into the good opinion of those whom he 
wished to win. A curious instance is afforded in a letter 
before us, in which a young man, speaking enthusiastically 
of the advantages he was to receive through Burr, adds: 
“ He treats me on every occasion as I were his son.” It is, 
perhaps, needless to say that this young man was disap- 
pointed in his expectations. 

In September, 1780, Burr’s bad qualities were unknown 
to the public, to whom he seemed a perfect gentleman, dis- 
tinguished for his courtesy; so that when he met Mrs. 
Arnold at the home of Mrs. Prevost and offered to escort 
her to her father’s house in Philadelphia, his offer was 
gladly accepted. 

But in order to rightly understand the incident that fol- 
lows it is necessary to know Burr’s true character, and after 
that is examined we are ready to apply Thackeray’s opinion 
of Philip of Koénigsmarck to Burr, and say “a greater 
scamp does not walk the history of America.” 

When he was less than two years old his mother had 
written of him, “ Aaron is a little, dirty, noisy boy, .. . 
very sly and mischievous.” The workings of his prurient 
mind are displayed in his comments on the sleighing 
party, in the latter part of his letter written to his invalid 
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sister before he was eighteen. When aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Putnam, in 1776, his position brought him in contact 
with Margaret Moncrieffe, who had by the fortunes of war 
become separated from her father, Major Moncrieffe, an 
officer of the British army. While she, a girl less than 
fourteen years of age, was under the care of General Put- 
nam Burr seduced her. M. L. Davis says (Burr’s “ Me- 
moirs,” Vol. I. page 90): 


‘*Miss Moncrieffe before she had reached her fourteenth year, was 
probably the victim of seduction. The language of her memoirs, when 
taken in connection with her deportment soon after her marriage, 
leaves but little room for doubt. Major Burr while yet at College, had 
acquired a reputation for gallantry. On this point he was excessively 
vain, and regardless of all those ties which ought to control an honora- 
ble Mind. In his intercourse with females he was an unprincipled flat- 
erer, ever prepared to take advantage of their weakness, their credulity 
or their confidence. She that confided in him was lost. In referring to 
this subject, no terms of condemnation would be too strong to apply to 
Colonel Burr. 

‘*Tt is truly surprising how any individual could have become so emi- 
nent as a soldier, as a statesman, and as a professional man who devoted 
so much time to the other sex as was devoted by Colonel Burr. 

‘For more than half a century of his life they seemed to absorb his 
whole thoughts. His intrigues were without number. His conduct 
most licentious. The sacred bonds of friendship were unhesitatingly 
violated when they operated as barriers to the indulgence of his pas- 
sions. For a long period of time he seemed to be gathering, and care- 
fully preserving, every line written to him by any female whether with 
or without reputation; and when obtained, they were cast into one 
common receptacle,—the profligate and the corrupt by the side of the 
thoughtless and betrayed victim. All were held as trophies of victory, — 
all esteemed alike valuable.’’ 


When Margaret Arnold accepted the escort of Aaron 
Burr .she little anticipated the painful and humiliating trial 
to which she exposed herself. It will not require a very 
vivid imagination to picture what followed. We can almost 
see Aaron Burr employing his most fascinating wiles to 
win her regard. He told her how he revered Dr. Shippen, 
who had cherished him when his mother died; how he 
loved that family circle, in which he had the happiness to 
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enter before her (Mrs. A.’s) birth. He pitied her child, and 
promised ever to protect him, in requital for the kindness he 
had received. For the same reason he would protect her 
from the brutal insults of a furious populace. He pitied 
her forlorn and distressing situation; but behind the cloud 
the sun was still shining, and she had many years to live, 
which he hoped would bring her happiness and joy. He 
wondered that Arnold would allow her to be exposed to 
popular fury if he loved her. Had he (Burr) found favor 
in such fair lady’s eyes, his heart’s blood should flow ere a 
breath of unkindness touched her. The baseness of Arnold 
in allowing her to be sent home had broken the fetters 
which bound her to him. The proudest in the land might 
well wish to be her brother to have a right to become her 
defender, and he entreated her to enable him to give her 
proofs of his regard and afford him an opportunity of 
meriting her kindness. 

And so the tempter moved in serpent circles, ever smaller, 
around his intended victim. But the libertine found that 
the arts which he had successfully used against Margaret 
Moncrieffe, had a very different effect upon Margaret Ar- 
nold. With her thoughts upon her babe she listened to his 
words, but heeded not their import till a dubious phrase 
awakened her attention. Then surprise and amazement 
succeeded attention, only to give place to indignation, as 
his baseness was revealed. Her cheek was crimsoned with 
shame at the nature of the insult, but her eyes flashed, and she 
poured forth her scorn and contempt upon the caitiff before 
her in a manner worthy of “ Down-right Shippen” of old. 
And Aaron Burr slunk away. 

The foregoing account is justified by the tradition of the 
Shippen family. We quote the following from page lxii. of 
the Shippen Papers, published in 1855: 


‘*he (Davis) does not say that Burr himself met her at Mrs. Prevost’s, 
and when she left the house in the morning, offered his escort, which he 
pretended might be useful to her in the then excited state of the public 
mind on the subject of the treason. Still less does he tell, what his 
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friend would not have ventured to repeat, that on the way he made love 
to this afflicted lady, thinking to take advantage of her just feelings of 
indignation towards her husband, to help him in his infamous design. 
Yet this is the fact, if our tradition be true. And indignantly repelled, 
he treasured up his revenge, and left a story behind him worthy of his 
false and malignant heart, to blast this amiable lady’s fame, when there 
might be no one to disprove or deny it.’’ 


After the departure of Aaron Burr, Mrs. Arnold con- 
tinued her journey to Philadelphia without any further 
molestation. 

BANISHMENT. 

Very bitter controversies had arisen between Arnold and 
the authorities of Pennsylvania. The Supreme Executive 
Council accused Arnold of misconduct in his position as 
commanding general in Philadelphia. Without any regard 
for propriety, their charges were printed and circulated in 
advance of his trial, and with a view to discredit him. The 
Council had gone to extremes. They apparently preferred 
British success to Arnold’s continuance in command. A 
letter from the President of the Council (“ Pennsylvania 
Archives,” Vol. VIL. p. 230, 1st Series) states : 

‘‘There is a resolve of this Board against calling out any Militia 


while Gen. Arnold continues in Command in this State, upon which we 
are determined to act.’’ 


Irving says,— 
‘* Nothing fraudulent on the part of Arnold was proved.’’ 


and adds,— 


“We have forborne to go into all the particulars of this trial, but we 
have considered them attentively, discharging from our minds, as much 
as possible, all impressions produced by Arnold’s subsequent history, 
and we are surprised to find, after the hostility manifested against him 
by the council of Pennsylvania, and their extraordinary measure to pos- 
sess the public mind, against him, how venial are the trespasses of 
which he stood convicted.” 


Is it any wonder that Lafayette wrote to Washington,— 


‘‘There are open dissensions in Congress; parties who hate one 
another as much as the common enemy.’’ 
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The chief cause of Arnold’s unpopularity in Philadelphia 
was his Proclamation of June 19, 1778, closing the stores, 
in obedience to the resolve of Congress. His haughty dis- 
position exasperated still more the men who attributed to 
him the interference with their private business. False re- 
ports were circulated concerning him long before the treason. 
On October 9, 1779, “ Neddy” Burd wrote to his father: 


‘* You may have heard that General Arnold was in Gaol & had been 
in Wilson’s house, but neither of them is true; he is at home with his 
wife. It is true he was in ye street with ye rest of ye Citizens and was 
pursued by two Men but he happened to have his Pistols & prevented 
them from hurting him by threatening to fire at them.’’ 


When the news of the treason was received in Philadel- 
phia the feeling against the traitor was most violent. No 
story of his evil deeds was too incredible to be believed. 
Not only the treason, but all other acts of Arnold, became 
the subjects of criticism and abuse. The following curious 
instance will exemplify the universal tendency to impute 
evil to all Arnold’s actions. In the Index of Vol. XII. 
“ Colonial Records” we find the following entry: “ Arnold, 
General, his conduct in Philadelphia very reprehensible.” 
On turning to the pages cited we do not find the particulars 
of any bad conduct as we might expect, but instead we do 
find that a letter or certificate of Messrs. Geddis and Govet 
was returned to them by the Council as being unsatisfactory, 
“ For that the Certificate does not Contain the circumstances 
of misconduct in General Arnold’s command.” 

Under date of September 27, 1780, the following ap- 
pears in the minutes of the Pennsylvania Supreme Exec- 
utive Council : 


‘“‘The Hon’ble Thomas McKean, Esq’r, Chief Justice, attended in 
Council, and informed the Board that certain intelligence had been re- 
ceived of General Arnold’s having joined the enemy at New York; 
whereupon, 

‘‘Resolved, That the Sheriff of the city and county of Philadelphia be 
directed to make diligent search for General Arnold’s papers, and that 
he seize and bring the same before this Board for examination.’’ 
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Among the papers found on this occasion the following 
appears to be the only one ever deemed to be of any im- 


portance : 
“ HEAD-QUARTERS, NEw YORK, the 16th Aug., 1779. 
‘* MADAME, 


** Major Giles is so good as to take charge of this letter, which is meant 
to solicit your remembrance, and to assure you that my respect for you, 
and the fair circle in which I had the honour of becoming acquainted 
with you, remains unimpaired by distance or political broils. It would 
make me very happy to become useful to you here. You know the Mes- 
quianza made mea complete milliner. Should you not have received 
supplies for your fullest equipment from that department, I shall be glad 
to enter into the whole detail of cap-wire, needles, gauze, &c., and, to 
the best of my abilities, render you in these trifles services from which I 
hope you would infer a zeal to be further employed. 

‘*T beg you would present my best respects to your sisters, to the Miss 
Chews, and to Mrs. Shippen and Mrs. Chew. 

‘* With the greatest regard, I have the honour to be, 
‘*Madam, your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘*JoHN ANDRE.”’ 


We are told that this letter was in Reed’s possession (see 
Reed’s “ Life,” Vol. II. p. 272), and this fact probably fur- 
nishes a clue to the authorship of the following article which 
appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet of September 30, 1780: 


‘‘Our Correspondent concludes with a remark on the fallacious and 
dangerous sentiments so frequently avowed in this city that female opin- 
ions are of no consequence in public matters. 

‘‘The Romans thought far otherwise, or we should not have heard of 
the Clelias and Cornelias and Anias of antiquity ; and had we thought 
and acted like them we should have despised and banished from social 
intercourse every character, whether male or female,which could be so 
lost to virtue decency and humanity, as to revel with the plunderers of 
their countrymen. Behold the consequence. Col. Andrie under the 
mask of Friendship and former acquaintance at Meschianzas and Balls 
opens a correspondence in August 1779 with Mrs. Arnold, which has 
doubtless been improved on his part to the dreadful and horrid issue we 
have described, and which but for the overruling care of a kind Provi- 
dence, must have involved this country and our Allies in great distress, 
and perhaps utter ruin.’’ 


The fallacy in the above article can easily beshown. The 
obvious meaning of André’s letter is innocent, so that if it 
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is treasonable, it must be so by virtue of some secret mean- 
ing attached to ordinary words. But such secret meanings 
imply previous communications and agreements. No pre- 
vious communications have been shown, and after the ex- 
piration of over a century, in which all sources of informa- 
tion have been thoroughly explored, it is not even alleged 
that any other letters passed between André and Mrs. Ar- 
nold. As no other letter was sent, it is also an error to say 
that a “ correspondence” was opened. 

Is, then, the natural import of the letter a sufficiently 
probable one to afford a satisfactory explanation of its being 


written? Would “ cap-wire, needles, gauze, &c.,” be accept- 


able to a lady nineteen years and two months old who had 
some pretensions to fashion ? 

As we find Franklin’s daughter writing to him to buy 
her lace, feathers, linen, and pins (PENNSYLVANIA MaGazInez, 
Vol. IIL. p. 373, etc.), and we further find that Edward Tilgh- 
man (after General Howe’s permission had been asked) car- 
ried from Philadelphia a package of “six gauze handker- 
chiefs, two small piece of gauze, and two sets of coloured 
ribbons” to Mrs. Paca, “a Delegates Lady” (PENNSYLVANIA 
Maeazinzg, Vol. XVI. 216), we wonder why even the mob 
would consider it treason. 

In Sparks’s “ Writings of Washington,” Vol. VII. p. 520, 
it is said : 


‘* Kighteen months before the consummation of his treason, General 
Arnold commenced writing to Sir Henry Clinton anonymously, and from 
time to time communicated to him important intelligence. Not knowing 
the person nor the rank of his correspondent, Sir Henry at first received 
his advances coldly, but permitted the correspondence to be continued, 
as no harm could result from it, and the intelligence would be useful. 
The business was intrusted to Major Andre, who was then his aid-de- 
camp. Fictitious names were assumed. Arnold adopted that of Gus- 
tavus, and Andre signed his letters John Anderson. 

‘*Tt was not till after Arnold had taken the command at West Point, 
that Sir Henry Clinton considered his proposals of sufficient moment to 
deserve particular attention.’’ 
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We thus have the statement that it was not known to the 
British till later who Gustavus was; and the dullest reader 
can perceive the necessity that compelled Arnold to conceal 
his name for his own protection, and yet to say that André’s 
letter to Mrs. Arnold was treasonable involves us in the 
absurdity of supposing that Arnold was well known to 
André as his correspondent over a year before they actually 


met ! 

Resuming now the account of Mrs. Arnold’s misfortunes, 
we find the foliowing order (see “ Colonial Records,” Vol. 
XII. p. 520), viz. : 

“ PHILADELPHIA, Friday, Oct. 27 1780. 

‘‘The Council, taking into consideration the case of Mrs. Margaret Ar- 
nold (the wife of Benedict Arnold, an attainted traitor, with the enemy 
at New York), whose residence in this city has become dangerous to the 
public safety ; and this board being desirous, as much as possible, to 
prevent any correspondence and intercourse being carried on with per- 
sons of disaffected character in this State and the enemy at New York, 
and especially with the said Benedict Arnold, therefore, Resolved, That 
the said Margaret Arnold depart this State within fourteen days from the 
date hereof, and that she do not return again during the continuance of 
the present war.’’ 


We may learn what were the hopes of her friends from 
the following letter from “Neddy” Burd to his father 


Colonel James Burd, which is as follows: 
‘* LANCASTER Nov 10th 1780 
‘*DEAR & HONORED SIR 

‘<T was in great hopes of receiving a letter from you this Court. But 
as some of the Paxton People will be a going up this afternoon I must 
embrace the opportunity of writing to you. 

‘<-You have doubtless heard of the unfortunate affair of Mrs. Arnold. 
We tried every means to prevail on the Council to permit her to stay 
among us, and not to compel her to go to that infernal villain her 
husband in New York. The Council seemed for a considerable time to 
favor our request, but at length have ordered her away. Yesterday was 
the day she was to have set off, and Mr. Shippen, intending to accom- 
pany her the greatest part of the way, could not be up at this Court. 
This circumstance has involved the whole family in the deepest distress. 
Mr. Shippen had promised the Council, and Mrs. Arnold had signed a 
writing to the same purpose, engaging not to write to Gen Arnold any 
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letters whatever, and to receive no letters without showing them to the 
Council, if she was permitted to stay. 

‘‘ However, this did not answer the purpose we hoped for. If she 
could have staid Mr. Shippen would not have wished her ever to be 
united to him again. It makes me melancholy every time I think of 
the matter. I cannot bear the idea of her re-union. The sacrifice was 
an immense one at her being married to him at all. It is much more 
so to be obliged, against her will, to go to the arms of a man who appears 
to be so very black. 

“‘Uncle J. Shippen is here & very hearty as is his family. My G. 
father looks very well. Please to inform me whether Dunnell has 
threshed rye & what crop he has put in this fall. He should deliver it 
to you as soon as possible. I have bought two cows of Mr. Shippen’s 
tenant who was to put them upon his meadow & afterwards upon some 
rye sown for the purpose of fattening Cattle. I intend to go down there 
tomorrow & order them to be sent to Phila. There is no news of any 
consequence that I know of. It is the prevailing opinion that the Eng- 
lish have left Virginia. 

‘‘T received your letter respecting Mr..... Behaviour. Peggy is the 
best Judge, whether he has sufficiently apologized or not. His former 
conduct was not quite agreeable to our Notions of Propriety. I believe 
however he is a clever young fellow & hope he will conduct himself 
better in that affair. 

‘“‘T beg my love in which Uncle Shippen joins me to my Mother & all 


& family & am Dear Sir 
‘Your Affectionate & dutiful Son 


‘¢E, Burp.’’ 


On November 20, 1780, Colonel James Burd replied : 


‘The affair of Mrs. Arnold gives us all great uneasiness, we think it 
a little hard that the Councill would not grant the Indulgence she Re- 
quired we dont know what to think of her going to New York but theres 
no help.’’ 


Anna Rawle wrote to her brother on November 4, 1780: 


‘*T was mistaken in imagining Mrs. Arnold would be allowed to stay 
here. Betsy Dorsey told me Mr. Shippen was at their house, and said 
his poor unhappy daughter had received an order to quit this state in 
fourteen days.’’ 


The letter of Edward Burd of November 10, 1780, has 
been in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania for many years, and the late librarian called the 
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special attention of the writer to its closing paragraph, as 
he was very decidedly of the opinion that that particular 
passage refers to the insult offered to Mrs. Arnold by Aaron 
Burr, as previously related. 

Resuming now the thread of our story, we find that 
Edward Shippen accompanied his daughter on her way to 
New York, arriving about November 13. <A doleful jour- 
ney it must have been, with the prospect of a separation 
which might prove eternal. 

After Edward Shippen’s return, on December 22, 1780, 
he wrote to his father as follows: 


“‘T am settled for this winter at least with my family in Phil- 
adelphia, in good health and tolerable Spirits, considering our late 
troubles. My poor daughter Peggy’s unfortunate Connection has given 
us great grief. She is however safe arrived at New York and well pro- 
vided for ; which is all the Consolation we could expect considering all 
Circumstances. When will this terrible War with all its Evils have an 
end? We have been every now and then flattered with the prospect of 
a Peace, which notwithstanding seems yet at a great distance, and we 
have nothing for it but Patience and Resignation. The old Adage of 
‘War begets Poverty and poverty Peace’ is in part verified, yet our 
Poverty is not yet it seems to procure us peace. The Taxes begin to 
grow enormous, and we that live only. on what we had before feel it 
most.’’ 


During her stay in New York we have only the following 
accounts from the letters of Miss Anna Rawle in Philadel- 
phia, and her mother, Mrs. Shoemaker, in New York, and 
the diary of the latter. We quote Mrs. Shoemaker to her 
daughter, November, 1780. (After mentioning the arrival 
of Captain Lloyd of the Guards and his beautiful wife, a 
Miss Lee, of the Isle of Wight.) She says: 


“P....A.... isnot somuch admired here for her Beauty as one 
might have expected. All allow she has great Sweetness in her Counte- 
nance, but wants Animation, Sprightliness & that fire in her eyes which 
was so captivating in Capt. L’s wife. But notwithstanding she does not 
possess that Life & animation that some do, they have met with every 
attention indeed, much more than they could have promised themselves, 
& the very genteel Appointment which he (Gen. A) holds in the Service, — 
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joined to a Very large present, (which I am told he has received,) is 
fully sufficient for every Demand in genteel Life. You know by this 
time I expect where his Destination is. His particular situation is such 
as must give her great pain & anxiety I think.’’ 


February 8, 1781, Anna Rawle to Mrs. Shoemaker : 


‘‘T hope when P. Arnold visited thee she made an apology for living 
in your house ; it was necessary I think. They tell strange stories here 
of her, and strive to blacken her character in a way which her uncom- 
mon affection for the General renders very improbable.’’ 

Aug. 29th 1781 ; Diary of Mrs. Shoemaker. ‘‘ Peggy Arnold had a 
son born today.’’ 

Sep. 22 1781; ‘‘I drank a social dish of tea with Peggy Arnold to- F 
day & the General came in while we were at it. You wonder, I don’t 
doubt, at my improving an acquaintance there. I have never been in 
the House since the morning Visit I paid her upon her first coming in, 

& she had set a long afternoon without ceremony while the Gen. was in 
Virginia (Dec. 80 & Jan. 81) as well as having been in a morning; & 
then she is a Philadelphian.’’ 

Nov. 5th 1781; “Gen. Arnold & family go home in the next Convoy.”’ ; 

Nov. 27th 1781; ‘A Short Visit from Gen Arnold ; he goes home in 
the Robuste with Lord Cornwallis.’’ 


December 5, 1781, Anna Rawle to Mrs. Shoemaker: 


“¢. , . . weeks ago I heard Mrs. A. was to sail in a fortnight so that 
I suppose she has gone by this time. No doubt they will attract atten- 
tion in England, for all who are related to the G...... excite curi- 
osity.”’ 


December 15, 1781, Mrs. Shoemaker to her daughters : 


‘‘The Fleet sailed from the Hook today . . . . Lord Cornwallis, his 
Suite & Gen. Ar...din the Robuste. P....A.... & her family in a 
private ship as more agreeable for her than a man of War, yet not safe 
for him. They give for the cabin 300 Guineas & then took in what 
company they chose, chiefly Military I believe. I do not hear of any 
females but her maids.’’ 


LATER LIFE AND DEATH. 


For a short period after her arrival in England Margaret 
Arnold seems to have attracted the attention of some of the 
people of rank. A friendship with Lord Cornwallis was 
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formed, to which her children were greatly indebted for 
their future advancement. 

In Arnold’s “ Life of Benedict Arnold,” page 227, it is 
said: “ Tarleton and other returning officers, after she went 
to London, reported that she was the handsomest woman in 
England.” In Drake’s “Historic Fields of Middlesex,” 
page 258, it is said: “ The queen was so interested in favor 
of Mrs. Arnold as to desire the ladies of the court to pay 
much attention to her.” 

Yet even with this flattering reception she made no at- 
tempt to lead a life of fashion; and we have no account of 
her being present at any scene of gayety and pleasure. In 
this connection we desire to quote a sentence from her letter 
of May 14, 1804, in which she says,— 


“You wish my dear Sister to know whether my pension would be 
affected by his (the King’s) death; I much fear that it would, as it 
would of course cease; and its renewal would depend upon the whim 
of his Successor, who at present shows no disposition to respect the 
wishes of his Father, and with whom I have no interest.’’ 


To have been the “ handsomest Woman in England,” and 
to have had no “interest” with the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV., is an unpremeditated testimonial to her 
purity of character, which only the readers of Huish and 
similar works can fully appreciate. 

In March, 1785, we hear that she was all day with her 
brother going around the London shops, so as to give her 
advice in the selection of a set of china for her sister, Mrs. 
Edward Burd. 

In a note to page 147 of the “ Life of Peter Van Schaack,” 
by Henry C. Van Schaak, a notable scene is thus described : 


“Tn one of Mr. Van Schaack’s visits to the Abbey, some time after 
Arnold’s treason, his musings were interrupted by the entrance of a 
gentleman, accompanied by a lady. It was General Arnold and the lady 
was doubtless Mrs. Arnold. They passed to the cenotaph of Major 
Andre, where they stood and conversed together. What a spectacle ! 
The traitor Arnold in Westminster Abbey, at the tomb of Andre, de- 
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liberately perusing the monumental inscription, which will transmit to 
future ages his own infamy.’’ 


In earlier life her affection for her parents and kindred 
had been one of the most noticeable traits of Margaret 
Shippen’s character. In later years her principal object 
and aim in life was the education and advancement of her 
children, upon whom she lavished an unbounded affection. 
We beg the reader’s indulgence to excuse a short digression 
upon this subject, after which we will resume the chrono- 
logical thread of her story. 

Margaret Arnold had five children who survived her, viz. : 

Epwarp SuippeN ARNOLD, born March 19, 1780; died 
December 17, 1813. 

JAMES RoBEeRTSON ARNOLD, born August 28, 1781; died 
December 27, 1854. 

Sopura, born July 28, 1785; married to Colonel Pownall 
Phipps, April 17, 1813; died June 28, 1828. 

Grorge ARNOLD, born September 5, 1787; died Novem- 
ber 1, 1828. 

WituraM Fitcu Arno, born June 25, 1798; died No- 
vember 7, 1846. 

In addition to the above-named she had two children, a 
son and a daughter, who died in infancy. 

Of her children she thus speaks in her letters : 


“« June 20, 1792; I am extremely anxious to place the little money 
that we have reserved for my Children, to the greatest advantage, in 
order to give them a good education, which in this country is attended 
with great expence, and to secure them sufficient to keep them from 
want, should any accident happen tous. Will you, my dear Sir, give 
me your advice and Assistance to effect this desirable end ; which would 
take from me a load, which has long oppressed me. The greatest part of 
our Income being dependent on our lives, would make our deaths severely 
felt by my children ; and until I know that in case of such an event, 
they would be secured from Beggary and absolute dependence, I cannot 
know tranquility. . . . If you would have the goodness to undertake 
the business for me and my Children, I would leave it entirely to your 
management, and you would relieve a heart, anxiously and tenderly 
solicitous for the future welfare of those so dear to it.’’ 
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On May 20, 1797, she says: 


‘*T could be contented in a very humble retired situation ; but to see 
my Children’s rising prospects blasted, would fill me with the keenest 
anguish.’’ 











On February 6, 1800, she writes to her father,— 


‘‘T am about experiencing a very severe trial in the separation from 
my beloved Edward who goes this Spring to India in the Engineer line. 
. . . James is very eligibly situated at Gibraltar. . . . 

‘*T feel myself, my dear Sir, particularly blessed in my Children ; and 
can with truth assure you, that neither of these young men have ever 
given me a moment’s uneasiness, from any misconduct of any kind. 
My dear Girl is better than she has been; nothing but the most unre- 
mitting attention has saved her life.’’ 




























About the close of the year 1801 she says,— 


‘‘ Among the greatest of which (i.e. Blessings) is the uncommon excel- 
lence of my Children the partiality natural to a Parent may lead you to 
suppose that mine influences me in my favorable opinion of them ; but 
when I assert that two of my Sons have arrived at the age of manhood, 
without having by any misconduct, given me an hour’s uneasiness ; and 
that my third Son is exactly treading in their steps, you will not think it ; 
a vain boast when I do justice to their worth. And my dear girl is in | 
point of disposition, temper, rectitude of conduct, & goodness all that a i 
fond Mother can wish her, with a pleasing person, and cultivated and 
well regulated mind.’’ 


On June 2, 1802, she says, “‘ Indeed [am much blessed in 
my children.” 
On June 5, 1803, she writes,— 


‘*My boys are getting on as well as I could expect. I am highly 
delighted with the College in which I had the good fortune to get George 
placed, and he has distinguished himself there in a way to induce the 
Governor to send me the most flattering reports of his conduct.” 


On July 27, 1803, she writes, “The excellence of my 
, children is a never-failing source of delight to me.” 


On May 14, 1804, she writes,— 


‘*T have every comfort necessary to my situation, for which I am in- 
debted to the great liberality of the best Sons in the world, who con- 
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tribute their little mite to render me so. . . . My dear George will 
leave me, for India in a few weeks ; he will go under many advantages, 
and my situation greatly reconciles me to his going. My beloved Ed- 
ward has been a sharer in the honor of all those brilliant victories in 
India, obtained by General Lake, and as a cavalry Officer was exposed 
to great danger, which God be praised he escaped, except a wind wound, 
which much bruised his arm, and his horse touched in many places. I 
trust his conduct will lead to something advantageous to himself, as 
Genl. Lake, after the action, gave him a Cornetcy in an old Regt. of 
the King’s Dragoons for George, who would probably have been a Lieu- 
tenant by the time he arrived, with pay and emoluments of £540 pr. an. 
But I am this day going to send on his resignation of it, by the advice 
of all my friends; the Company’s service being preferable, as attended 
with more permanent advantages. My dearest James is Stationary Com- 
manding Engineer at Barbadoes, as well as Adjutant which gives him 
many advantages, particularly most capital quarters, immediately over 
the Sea, a circumstance of infinite importance to his health. Nothing 
can be going on better than all my Children, and you do not know how 
high their characters stand.’’ 


In concluding this branch of our subject we wish to 
remark that the children of Margaret Arnold were faithful 
to every trust confided to them, and lived irreproachable 
lives; surely deriving those good qualities, which were so 
conspicuous in them, from the mother who bore and reared 
them. 

Resuming now the story of Mrs. Arnold’s own life, we 
find that in a few years from his arrival in England Arnold, 
with the object of increasing his means, had entered into 
trading speculations which led him far away from her. On 
March 6, 1786, Mrs. Arnold wrote to her father as follows : 


‘*T am still in the most unhappy state of suspense respecting the 
General, not having heard from him since the account of his Ships being 
lost. . . . I assure you my dear Papa, I find it necessary to summon all 
my Philosophy to my aid, to support myself under my present situation. 
Separated from, and anxious for the fate, of the best of Husbands, torn 
from almost every body that is dear to me, harassed with a troublesome 
and expensive Lawsuit, having all the General’s business to transact, 
and feeling that Iam in a strange Country, without a creature near me 
that is really interested in my fate, you will not wonder if I am 
unhappy.”’ 
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In 1787 she accompanied her husband to St. Johns, N. 
B., whence she wrote on June 30, 1788 : 


‘*T am much gratified by your earnest solicitations for me to pay you 
a visit, and hope to accomplish so desirable an event in the Fall. Inde- 
pendent of the happiness it will afford me, I feel it a duty to make every 
exertion to comply with the wishes of Parents, for whom I feel the 
highest respect and tenderest affection. Yet my pleasure will not be 
unaccompanied by pain; as when I leave you, I shall probably bid you 
adieu forever. Many disagreeable, and some favorable circumstances, 
will, I imagine, fix me forever in England, upon my return to it.’’ 


In August, 1788, she wrote that her visit would probably 
be made in October, but it was delayed until the following 
year; for on November 15, 1789, Edward Burd wrote as 
follows to Jasper Yeates : 


‘*We have received an account of Mrs. Arnold’s Arrival at New York 
tho’ no Letters have been received from her. The vessel she came in, ye 
papers say run ashore, but I suppose must have got off, or she would not 
have been in New York. I understand she has brought a child with her. 
Her friends will be extremely rejoiced to see her, as she was exceedingly 
beloved for her many good qualities.” 


She arrived in Philadelphia prior to December 3, 1789, 
staying with her father until her departure for St. John’s on 
April 26,1790. The accounts of the nature of her recep- 
tion in Philadelphia are conflicting: we quote the following 
passage from Sabine’s “ American Loyalists,” page 179, 
edition of 1864: 


‘*She came once to her native land. Her visit is mentioned in a let- 
ter dated at Philadelphia in January 1790. The writer remarks, that 
she had been there six months, and intended to stay the remainder of 
the winter; that ‘she is handsome and a woman,’ that out of respect 
to her family, many warm Whigs had been to see her, though the com- 
mon opinion was, that, as her presence placed her friends in a painful 
position, she would have shown more feeling by staying away. I learn 
from another source, that she was treated with so much coldness and 
neglect, even by those who had most encouraged her ill-starred marriage, 
that her feelings were continually wounded. She never could come 


again.” 
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We think the assertion that the coldness and neglect of 
her former friends prevented any further visits from her 
cannot be sustained; for in her letter of June 30, 1788, she 
had spoken of her intended visit as a final one. The truth 
seems to be, that though some who formerly professed great 
friendship for her treated her coolly, yet there were others 
who welcomed her as kindly as ever they had done in days 
gone by. Ina letter from St. Johns to her sister on July 
5, 1790, Mrs. Arnold says,— 


‘* How difficult is it to know what will contribute to our happiness in 
this life ; I had hoped that by paying my beloved friends a last visit, I 
should insure to myself some portion of it, but I find it far otherwise. 
The affectionate attention of my friends, has greatly increased my love 
for them, and of course my regret at this cruel dreadful separation I 
shall never forget my dear, my beloved Sister, your tender and affec- 
tionate behaviour to me, and that of my more than brother, Mr. Burd, 
who has endeared himself extremely to me, and of whom I have as high 
an opinion as it is possible for me to entertain of any human being.’’ 


She returned to England in the latter part of 1791, or the 
beginning of 1792, and settled in Cavendish Square, London. 

In 1792 the Earl of Lauderdale, in an address in the 
House of Lords, in speaking of the conduct of the Duke 
of Richmond, concluded with the words, “ If apostacy could 
justify promotion, he was the most fit person for that com- 
mand General Arnold alone excepted.” 

The consequences of this remark are thus related by 
Mrs. Arnold. In a letter to her father dated June 26, 1792, 
she says,— 


‘¢Should the public Papers of a few days back reach you, you will 
observe a paragraph, mentioning that Genl. A. is killed in a Duel, with 
the Earl of Lauderdale. This was for some time so generally believed, 
that our friends were flocking to the house, to condole with, and make 
me offers of service. This circumstance has given me a great deal ot 
pain, as it has made known to Genl. A. what I had hoped he would not 
hear ; which was that Lord Lauderdale had cast some reflections on his 
political Character, in the House of Lords. Iam not without strong 
fears that he will think it necessary to demand an apology, and re- 
sent being refused one. But this is a subject, upon which of course, 











Lauderdale persisted in his refusal of giving it to him, either by an 
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he is, to me silent ; and all that I can obtain from him, are Assurances 
that he will do nothing rashly, and without the advice of his friends. 
You may readily conceive that my situation must be a very unhappy 
one, till the Affair is settled; but I call all my fortitude to my aid, to 
prevent my sinking under it, which would unman him and prevent his 
acting himself—I am perfectly silent on the subject ; for weak Woman 
as I am, I would not wish to prevent what would be deemed necessary 
to preserve his honor.—Lord Lauderdale is at present out of town, but 
is expected to return in a few days.’’ 


On July 6 she writes again to her father: 


‘«The affair is settled most honorably for the General, and his conduct 
upon the occasion has gained him great applause. The circumstances 
that gave rise to it you may wish to hear: Lord Lauderdale (who is 
violent in the opposition, and was the only man in the House of Lords 
who voted against an address of thanks to the King, upon a late procla- 
mation), in an attack upon the Duke of Richmond, respecting the Re- 
form in Parliament, is said to have used the following expressions : 
‘That he did not know any instance of Political Apostacy equal to the 
Duke of Richmond’s, except General Arnold’s,’ and that ‘the in- 
tended Encampment was designed to overawe the inhabitants of the 
Kingdom, and the Metropolis in particular; and prevent a Reform in 
Parliament, that the Duke of Richmond was the most proper person he 
knew of to command it, General Arnold first struck off the list.’ 

‘“‘Upon the General’s demanding an apology for this unprovoked 
attack upon his character, his Lordship positively denied having made 
use of the last expression, or any similar to it; the first he acknowl- 
edged, and made a kind of apology for it; but, it not satisfying the 
General, he drew up such a one as he would accept, which his Lordship 
refused to sign. 

‘Lord Hawke (who is a most respectable Peer, and our particular 
friend) voluntarily offered his services upon the occasion: and as the 
matter could not be amicably settled, his Lordship waited upon Lord 
Lauderdale, and a place was named for a meeting. The time ap- 
pointed was seven o’clock on Sunday morning last—Mr. Charles Fox, as 
second to Lord Lauderdale ; Lord Hawke, the General’s. It was agreed 
that they should fire at the same time, upon a word given, which the 
General did, without effect. Lord L. refused to fire, saying he had no 
enmity to General Arnold. He at the same time refused making an 
apology, and said the General might fire again, if he chose. This was 
impossible, but the General desired Lord Hawke to tell Mr. Fox, that 
he would not leave the field without satisfaction; and that if Lord 
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apology or firing again, that he should be under the necessity of using 
such expressions to him, as would oblige him to do the latter. Upon 
this, the seconds had a conference, during which time Lord Lauderdale 
and the General met ; when he told his Lordship that he did not come 
there to convince the world that he dare fight, but for satisfaction for 
the injury done his character ; and that he certainly would not quit the 
field without it. After a consultation between Lord L. & Mr. Fox, his 
Lordship came forward, and said that he had no enmity to General Ar- 
nold—that he did not mean to asperse his character or wound his feel- 
ings, and was sorry for what he had said. General A. said he was 
perfectly satisfied with this apology, provided the seconds, as men of 
honor, declared he ought to be so, which they, without hesitation, did. 
Before they left the ground, Lord Lauderdale expressed great concern at 
finding that I had been made unhappy, and begged leave to wait upon 
me, to make an apology. A variety of circumstances combined to 
make me acquainted with the whole transaction ; what I suffered for 
near a week is not to be described ; the suppression of my feelings, lest 
I should unman the General, almost at last proved too much for me; 
and for some hours, my reason was despaired of.” 


From this time until her death she kept up a constant 
correspondence with her father and sisters in Philadelphia, 
as she had formerly done. 

In her letter of May 2, 1796, to her father, she says,— 


‘‘T am extremely impatient for the arrival of your picture, which I 
hope is on its way. You could not have bestowed upon me a more 
valued gift. Repining is useless, but it is surely a hard lot to be so 
separated from all my relations ; do not suffer absence to weaken your 
affection for me, and believe that though fate has deprived me of the hap- 
piness of contributing to the comfort of your latter days, I could sacrifice 
almost my life to render them easy, and free from care and pain.’’ 


On July 29, 1796, she says,— 


‘“¢T cannot express to you my dear Sir, the high gratification you have 
afforded me, by your goodness in sending to me your valuable picture; 
the sight of it occasioned sensations I never before experienced ; and 
though I scarcely had it out of my hand the whole of the day I re- 
ceived it, I could not rest without getting up twice in the night to look 
at it.’’ 


In her letter of May 20, 1797, to her father, she gave 
an account of a piece of plate which had belonged to 
“ Downright” Shippen as follows: 
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‘‘T was yesterday gratified by the sight of the Cup & Cover and 
Stand that was given to the famous Member of Parliament of our name 
in the reign of George the Ist. I heard of its being at a Silver Smiths, 
and hoped it might be for sale; in which case, I should have endeay- 
oured to have obtained it, in exchange for some of my most useless 
plate, and have presented it to you, to whom it would have been valu- 
able. I find however that it was sent by Col. Labourne to be re-gilt, 
who values it highly. It is very handsome; the inscription ‘A 
Legacy from the Duke of Buckingham & Normandy to the worthy Mr. 
Shippen.’ Its weight 160 o0z.’’ 


In her letter of February 5, 1800, she thus spoke of the 
death of General Washington : 


‘‘T am sincerely sorry to hear of the death of General Washington. 
I admired his public, and revered his private Character. I fear that 
America will sustain an irreparable loss in him, as he appeared to pos- 
sess the happy talent of uniting all parties.’’ 


On May 20 she wrote her sister: 


‘*T was very sorry to hear of General Washington’s Death; nobody 
in America could revere his character more than I did.’’ 


On June 14, 1801, Arnold died, and upon his wife the 
burden of settling his estate was cast. After giving a few 
small legacies, he makes the following devise to his Wife: 


‘* Item. I give Devise and Bequeath to my Beloved Wife, her Heirs, 
Executors and Administrators all my Estate both Real and Personal that 
I may die possessed of, after paying my Debts and Legacies as before and 
hereinafter mentioned, for her own use and benefit during her continuing 
a Widow and to be disposed of among all my Children at her Death, as 
she may think proper, not doubting her doing them all equal justice. 
But should she Marry again, Then it is in that case, my Will and 
Pleasure that all my property shall be divided among my Children upon 
her second Marriage, and in that case, I hereby Give, Devise and Be- 
queath all my Estate both Real and Personal that I may have, or die 
possessed of to my Children to be divided among them in such equal 
proportions as my beloved Wife shall think Just and Proper, considera- 
tion being had to these Sums of Money that they have already received 
and that have been expended upon them for their Education, &c. And 
Consideration being also had to their respective Ages and Situations in 
Life, not doubting that she will do them all equal Justice as she knows it 
is and has always been my intention (as my affection has been equally 
divided among them) to make an equal provision for them all.’’ 
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But it was soon found that the claims against Arnold’s es- 
tate were so great as to leave but little after paying his debts. 
On November 5, 1802, she writes,— 


“T have been under the necessity of parting with my furniture, wine, 
and many other comforts provided for me by the indulgent hand of af- 
fection ; and have by these sacrifices paid all ascertained debts, within a 
few hundred pounds, and hope to be enabled to discharge the remainder 
and to pay a part of the legacies, provided a demand to a large amount, 
made by a Swede for the detention of his Vessel, is not substantiated.’’ 


On January 5, 1803, she wrote: 


‘*But I am very thankful for the blessings still spared me, and have 
great satisfaction in informing you my dearest Sir, that my exertions in 
the laborious task I have undertaken have been so far crowned with 
success ; that I have paid every ascertained debt due from the Estate of 
my late lamented husband, within four or five hundred pounds, and 
this I have the means of discharging. I will not attempt to describe to 
you the toil it has been to me; but may without vanity add, that few 
women could have effected what I have done, And to you, my dear 
Parent am I indebted for the ability to perform what I have done, as 
you bestowed upon me the most useful, and best education that America 
at that time afforded.’’ 


We have mentioned that Margaret Arnold was subject to 
nervous attacks of an hysterical nature when under mental 
excitement, and the scene at West Point is a well-known 
instance of this characteristic. Major Franks said: 


‘*In truth, she was subject to occasional paroxysms of physical in- 
disposition, attended by nervous debility, during which she would give 
utterance to any thing and every thing on her mind. This was a fact 
well known amongst us of the General’s family ; so much so as to cause 
us to be scrupulous of what we told her or said within her hearing.”’ 


In later life we find her still subject to such attacks; in 
her letter of August 14, 1788, she says,— 


‘*T have been unwell for two days past, with an extreme headache and 
slight fever, and am still confined to my room. You will perceive that 
iy ideas are not very clear.’’ 

In her account of Arnold’s duel with Lord Lauderdale 
she says,— 
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‘* A variety of circumstances combined to make me acquainted with 
the whole transaction ; what I suffered for near a week is not to be de- 
scribed ; the suppression of my feelings, lest I should unman the Gen- 
eral, almost at last proved too much for me; and for some hours, my 
reason was despaired of.’’ 


On May 20, 1797, she wrote : 


‘¢Tinformed you, my dear Sir, that I was then laboring under the effects 
of a violent attack in my head, that had nearly proved fatal; every pre- 
caution has been used to prevent a return of it.” 


She wrote on February 5, 1800: 


‘*T shall write to my Sister soon ; my head which is too full of blood, 
will not admit of my writing more than one letter at a time.” 


On August 15, 1801, she wrote to Edward Burd: 


‘¢ My health is impaired by long anxiety of mind, and loss of rest, 
and my former strength of mind, and energy have entirely forsaken me, 
and indeed I sometimes fear that my reason will give way.”’ 


In the fall of 1801 she wrote: 


‘My returning health and serenity of mind will I am sure my be- 
loved friends, be a source of great comfort to you, and would have been 
more so had you witnessed my late sufferings. It would be impossible 
for me to describe them and the more so, as I am convinced my reason 
was affected. I look back with thankfulness for my preservation ;—a 
preservation from worse than death.—But indeed death itself had nearly 
been the consequence of the despairing state to which I was reduced ; for 
at one period, when I viewed everything through a false medium, I fan- 
cied that nothing but the sacrifice of my life would benefit my children, 
for that my wretchedness embittered every moment of their lives ; and 
dreadful to say, I was many times on the point of making the sacrifice. 
Nothing more strongly proves to myself the deprivation of my reason ; 
for situated as they are my life is most valuable to them, as the remainder 
of my days will be devoted to them & their advancement & welfare.’’ 


On June 2, 1802, she wrote: 


“Sometimes I have been in the deepest distress, and sometimes in a 
state of irritation not to be described, at present I am neither one or the 
other, but have a total loss of memory, as far as relates to present occur- 
rences, 
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‘¢. . . The Bill to Miss F. has been received. I do not know for 
what purpose I wished it sent to me, but believe I requested it when I 
did not know very well what I did.’ 


On July 3, 1803, she wrote: 


“T have been a great sufferer, my beloved Sister, for the last three 
years, but can thank God, though laboring under apprehensions for my- 
self, restored to a perfect serenity of mind, and a degree of contentment, 
that some time ago, I thought it impossible for me ever to regain.”’ 


In her forty-fourth year Margaret Arnold had reached 
the critical period of a woman’s life, and the changes which 
then took place in her physical system affected her health 
very unfavorably. 

On November 2, 1803, she wrote: 


“There was but little variance in the opinion I had already had of the 
mode to be adopted, to if possible, avert the dreaded evil, a Cancer, and 
I have steadily pursued the plan laid down for nearly six months.—I 
have lately been much worse, in consequence of a very large tumor 
having formed which broke and discharged an immense quantity. To 
prevent another is now the great object, but I am not much encouraged 
to hope for success.’’ 


On May 14, 1804, she wrote her sister: 


‘*T have been indeed very near death, my dear Sister, and my com- 
plaints are such, as to give me but little hope of long continuing an 
Inhabitant of this world. . . . My only chance is from an internal 
operation, which it is at present dangerous to perform. I trust I bear this 
heavy affliction with great resignation ; and I do not suffer my spirits to 
overcome me.”’ 


On July 5, 1804, Daniel Coxe, whose family had been 
very friendly to her, wrote to Edward Shippen as follows : 


‘‘her complaints have increased, and, I much lament, appear, from 
some late and present attacks, to be coming forward to that crisis, which 
must terminate, sooner or later, the existence of one of the finest women 
I know. This sad reflection, my dear Sir, cannot affect you more as a 
father, than it does me, who feel for her all the affections and interest of 
a Father and Friend. . . . Your daughter now lies on a sick bed, very 
painful and alarming, not able to partake of the least exercise, such is 
the nature of her complaints. I need say no more toa father. I saw 
her this day on her sopha, reclined and looking so ill as to shock me. 
She was not able to write to you or would have done it.’’ 
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In her last letter dated July 15, 1804, she says,— 


‘‘ My situation is extremely critical, my recovery appears greatly to 
depend upon an operation, which hitherto it has been impossible to per- 
form without the most imminent danger of immediately putting a period 
to my life.’’ 


She had passed through many trials, and the end came on 
August 24, 1804. 

We think we may trust to her father’s opinion of her, 
written on September 17, 1804, before he knew of her de- 
cease, in answer to the letter of July 5 from Daniel Coxe: 


‘*T am unable to express in words my sense of your unparallelled 
kindness and attention to my dear daughter and her family. You can 
easily conceive my feelings in reading your friendly and foreboding 
letter. God grant some unexpected turn may take place, altho’ after 
the Sentiments you express from such good authority, I have scarcely 
room to expect it. I must lay my account upon the worst that can 
happen: my great Comfort is that her well spent life will secure her a 
happy Existence hereafter.’’ 


This is not a doting father making excuses for his erring 
daughter; no, it is the statement by the chief justice of 
Pennsylvania of the fact upon which he relied for conso- 
lation. 

Her relatives always loved her, and even as late as 1855 
Sarah Burd by her will directed four diamond rings, each 
of the value of one hundred and fifty dollars, to be pur- 
chased for the children of Mrs. Phipps, who was Margaret 
Arnold’s only daughter, “as an expression of kind feeling 
to Mrs. Phipps, and of the love, esteem, and high regard I 
have had for her mother.” 

The principal trait of Margaret Shippen’s character was 
her loyal nature, which was shown by her intense affection 
for her relatives, and especially for her children. In a letter 
from James Robertson Arnold, written from Malta in 1806 
to his relatives in Philadelphia, he says,— 

‘* Although a stranger, my heart is with you. Much of the unbounded 
attachment of my lamented Mother for her family was instilled into her 
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children, and there is nothing to which I look forward with more 
pleasure than to being with you once again. I do propose to visit 
America a very few years hence, if after the long period that has elapsed, 
former circumstances are sufficiently obliterated to render it proper.” 


The conduct of her children in later years justified all 
the praises that Margaret Arnold had bestowed upon them. 
It seemed as if she had taught them that the only way to 
atone for the fault of their father was for them to lead lives 
of the strictest probity and honor. 

Though Arnold had won her regard as a girl, and her 
father (on account of her illness occasioned by his first refusal) 
had given a reluctant consent to her marriage, yet her 
married life was full of sorrow and trouble. There is no 
doubt but that the infamy which was attached to Arnold’s 
name filled her with anguish. It is doubtful whether she 
would ever have rejoined him against the wishes of her 
relatives in Philadelphia after the treason had not the decree 
of banishment deprived her of all choice in the matter. 

In later years came the painful discovery that although 
her happiness had been sacrificed for Arnold, yet he had 
not always remained true to her. In a letter dated August 
15, 1801, to Edward Burd, Mrs. Arnold says,— 


‘‘T sometimes fear that my reason will give way.—My sufferings are 
not of the present moment only.—Years of unhappiness have past, I 
had cast my lot, complaints were unavailing, and you and my other 
friends are ignorant of the many causes of uneasiness I have had.’’ 


On July 5, 1803, she said: 


‘* Report has again all but actually married my dear Sister Lea. . 
I think was I so happily situated as she is, I should be very fearful of risk- 
ing a change.’’ 


Another marked trait in the character of Margaret 
Arnold was, that instead of being “extravagant” she was 
prudent and economical. Her letters contain evidences of 
this. For instance, when she wanted to get the cup given 
to William Shippen for her father, her thought was not to 
buy it, but to exchange some of her own plate, which she 
VOL. xxv.—12 
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did not need, for it. In her letter from St. Johns, to her 
sister, asking her to purchase various articles for her, Mar- 
garet Arnold speaks like a person accustomed to make 
every penny tell. 

On March 28, 1802, Edward Shippen wrote to her: 


‘*T am glad you have taken a smaller house, & shew such a disposi- 
tion to economise. . . . J never had reason to distrust your prudence.”’ 


In speaking of this very matter, Mrs. Arnold gives the 
exact figures; in her letter of January 5, 1803, she says, 
“T stand at an uncommonly low rent; that and the Taxes 
upon the house not exceeding £56 a year.” 

But we refer our readers to the correspondence, which 
will be found in the Appendix, as the best means of know- 
ing the excellence of her character. 


CHARGES AGAINST MRS. ARNOLD. 

We kave given an account of Aaron Burr’s insult to 
Mrs. Arnold. Let us now consider what course Burr would 
naturally adopt after he had been repulsed. 

In all ages there have been attempts at seduction, but 
there is one remarkable circumstance connected with un- 
successful attempts, which is that the baffled seducer almost 
invariably accuses the person he has injured of the perpe- 
tration of a crime. The Biblical stories of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife, and Susannah and the elders, are illustra- 
tions of this well-known trait of human nature. Mr. Henry 
C. Van Schaack, author of the “ Life of Peter Van Schaack,” 
before referred to, says, in speaking of Burr: 


“We have high authority for saying, that Mrs. Arnold is not the only 
lady whom he (Burr) has slandered because he was repelled, and could 
not accomplish his wicked purposes.” 


So that we have not only the probability from human 
nature that Burr would make a false accusation against 
Mrs. Arnold, but also the fact that he did the very thing at 
another time in a similar instance. But let us consider 
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other incidents in Burr’s career, related by his biographers, 
as bearing upon the question whether Burr would or would 
not make a false charge against Mrs. Arnold. 

Burr obtained the charter for the Manhattan Bank by 
pretending it was for a water company to supply New York 
city." 

As a lawyer he would resort to any pettifogging trick to 
win his case.” 

Washington, distrusting his honesty, refused to Burr ac- 
cess to the Archives of the government.* 

Henry Clay was firmly convinced that Burr had deliber- 
ately lied to him when he was employed as Burr’s counsel.‘ 

In 1806 Burr forged the name of General Dearborn, 
Secretary of War, to a letter setting forth that Burr’s 
treasonable schemes would be approved by the President.® 

Furthermore, we can say that the duel with Hamilton 
shows that Burr possessed a vindictive and determined 
spirit; and another incident shows that he cherished the 
passion for revenge to the end of his life. The preface to 
Davis’s “Life of Burr” states: “His prejudices against 
General Washington were immovable. They were formed 
in the summer of 1776.” And yet over fifty years later 
Burr was only prevented by Davis’s peremptory refusal from 
inserting in his memoirs passages to detract from Washing- 
ton’s fame. 

Assuming that Burr would make a false accusation 
against Mrs. Arnold, let us consider what it would prob- 
ably be. It was not his object to have a judicial investiga- 
tion with a chance for the accused to prove her innocence. 
That was the very thing he wished to avoid. The accusa- 
tion, then, must be something which would excite most 
feeling against her and be most easily believed without 
being proved. It was useless to accuse her of highway 
robbery, burglary, or murder. In fact, there was no accusa- 

1 Parton, Vol. I. p. 238. 2 Ibid., p. 147. 


* Ibid., p. 185. ‘ Ibid., Vol. II. p. 71. 
‘ Ibid., p. 65. 
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tion of crime which did not bear its contradiction on its 
face. It being ridiculous to accuse her of the actual com- 
mission of any crime, the charge must be shifted to com- 
plicity with crime committed by another. This at once 
obviated many difficulties; for the indignation of an injured 
people was violently excited against Arnold, and to charge 
her with being his accomplice would cause his (Burr’s) 
story to be less sharply scrutinized, while the accusation 
would render her most odious to the people. Having de- 
termined to accuse her of complicity with her husband, 
how should the accusation be rendered most plausible. He 
could not say he overheard her plotting treason before 
September 25, 1780, for the reply would be, Why did you 
not inform the authorities? Thus he would be forced to 
say that Mrs. Arnold afterwards made a confession. As it 
would be equally his duty to inform the authorities of a 
confession while it was possible to punish her, he would be 
compelled to say that the confession was made to a third 


party, who afterwards told him. In order to impose upon 


popular credulity such person must possess certain qualifi- 
cations. Such a person must be a woman in order to ren- 
der the fact of confession more probable. She must be at 
least an acquaintance of Mrs. Arnold, and one who had met 
her after the treason, that there might be time and place for 
a confession. She must be intimately connected with Burr, 
to account for the fact no one else has been informed of the 
alleged confession; and, lastly, she must be dead at the 
time the accusation was made, so that there would be no 
chance of contradiction on her part. There was no person 
to whom the part of having heard a confession from Mrs. 
Arnold, and afterwards repeating it to Aaron Burr, could 
be more fitly assigned than to Mrs. Prevost, afterwards 
Burr’s wife. In order to make the alleged confession as 
damaging as possible and to offset the effect of any asser- 
tions of her innocence to others, it would be necessary to 
add that Mrs. Arnold further confessed that her distress at 
West Point was only feigned. 
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Such an accusation would be the one above all others 
which Burr would prefer to have believed, for in addition 
to its animus against Margaret Arnold, it would be an 
attack upon both Washington and Hamilton, if they were 
shown to be the dupes of a traitress. It would be the 
strongest charge against Washington’s character which 
Davis would permit him to make; and it would also be an 
attack upon the reputation of Hamilton, the two men 
whom Burr hated above all others. Having a threefold 
motive for a particular accusation, we may rest assured the 
accusation would be made in Burr’s craftiest and most 
plausible way. 

As it was not possible after November, 1780, for Burr to 
injure Mrs. Arnold personally, his charge of complicity with 
her husband’s treason could only affect her reputation ; 
and if he (Burr) did not publicly accuse her until after 
her death, there would be no possibility of a direct denial 
from her. As there was no extraneous evidence to sup- 
port Burr’s charge, he was not deprived of any evidence 
by delay; but as death was constantly removing witnesses 
who might have been able to give testimony in favor of the 
truth, Burr’s accusation became harder to refute the longer 
it was delayed. So thatif Burr had a false charge to make 
in order to gratify his malice, he would probably delay it 
till after his death, when it would appear in his Memoirs. 
But in order to disseminate the story as widely as possible 
he would tell it to his friends whom he could trust, and 
who would believe him without seeking for further evi- 
dence, thinking that their statements might influence public 
opinion. 

We have shown how Burr could make up a story which 
to this point would be incapable of direct contradiction, even 
though it was utterly false in its most important particulars. 
If Burr could assign a plausible reason why a confession 
should be made, and fill in the minor details of his story 
correctly, there is no reason why a casual reader would not 
implicitly receive his account, unless Burr’s bad character 
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in other respects would excite the suspicions of the reader 
and induce an examination of the evidence. 

But if he fails to give a sufficient motive why the alleged 
confession should be made, or if he asserts that she con- 
fessed to incidents which can be proved not to have hap- 
pened, it is the strongest proof possible to be given that no 
confession was made, and that the whole narrative is merely 
Burr’s invention. 

Or if, after having related a story, the greater part of 
which depends solely upon Burr’s assertions, he has been 
proved to have falsified in any particular, his whole story 
should be rejected. 

We will now give Burr’s story as he dictated it to his 
friend, Matthew L. Davis, for the purpose of publication in 
his Memoirs, adding in brackets a few corrections made 
necessary by the numerous errors. We quote from Vol. L. 
page 219, of Davis’s “ Memoirs of Aaron Burr :” 


‘*In the summer of 1780,’ [the only letter was dated August 16, 
1779,] ‘‘Major Andre, of the British army, was in correspondence” 
[one letter does not make correspondence] ‘‘with Mrs. Arnold, the wife 
of General Arnold, under a pretext of supplying her, from the city of 
New York, with Millinery and other trifling articles. On the 23rd of 
September, 1780, Major Andre was captured and the treason of the 
general discovered. When this news reached West Point, Mrs. Arnold 
became apparently, almost frantic. Her situation excited the sympathy 
of some of the most distinguished officers in the American Army. Mrs. 
Arnold, having obtained from General Washington a passport, and per- 
mission to join her husband in the city of New York,’’ [she went direct 
to her father in Philadelphia, | ‘‘left West Point, and on her way stopped 
at the house of Mrs. Prevost, in Paramus, where she stayed one night. 
On her arrival at Paramus the frantic scenes of West Point were re- 
newed, and continued as long as strangers were present. Mrs. Prevost 
was known as the wife” [why not say widow? She was then receiving 
Burr’s attentions, and was married to him on April 17th 1782,] ‘‘of a 
British officer, and connected with the royalists. In her therefore, Mrs. 
Arnold could confide.” [She had spent one night with Mrs. Prevost on 
her way to West Point. Did she, without any necessity, confess herself 
guilty of a crime the punishment of which was death?] ‘‘ As soon as 
they were left alone, Mrs. Arnold became tranquilized, and assured Mrs. 
Prevost that she was heartily sick of the theatrics she was exhibiting. 
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She stated that she had corresponded with the British commander—” 
[after the lapse of a century the letters have not been shown;] ‘‘that 
she was disgusted with the American Cause and those who had the 
management of public affairs—and that, through great persuasion and 
unceasing perseverance, she had ultimately brought the general into an 
arrangement to surrender West Point to the British.” [Arnold began 
the correspondence over a year before he applied for the command of West 
Point.] ‘‘Mrs. Arnold was a gay, accomplished, artful, and extravagant 
woman.” [We know she possessed, the true spirit of wise economy. | 
‘‘There is no doubt, therefore, that for the. purpose of acquiring the 
means of gratifying an inordinate vanity, she contributed greatly to 
the utter ruin of her husband, and thus doomed to everlasting infamy 
and disgrace all the fame he had acquired as a gallant soldier at the 
sacrifice of his blood. Mrs. Prevost subsequently became the wife or 
Colonel Burr, and repeated to him these confessions of Mrs. Arnold. 

‘The preceding statement is confirmed by the following anecdote. 
Mrs. Arnold was the daughter of Chief Justice Shippen, of Pennsyl- 
vania. She was personally acquainted with Major Andre, and, it is be- 
lieved, corresponded with him previous to her marriage. In the year 
1779-1780, Colonel Robert Morris resided at Springatsbury, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, adjoining Bush Hill. Some time previous to 
Arnold’s taking command of West Point, he was an applicant for the 
post. Ona particular occasion Mrs. Arnold was dining at the house of 
Colonel Morris. After dinner, a friend of the family came in, and con- 
gratulated Mrs. Arnold on a report that her husband was appointed to a 
different, but more honorable command. The information affected her 
so much as to produce hysteric fits. Efforts were made to convince her 
that the general had been selected for a preferable station. These ex- 
planations, howéver, to the astonishment of all present, produced no 
effect. 

‘¢ But after the treason of Arnold was discovered, the family of Colo- 
nel Morris entertained no doubt that Mrs. Arnold was privy to, if not 
the negotiator for, a surrender of West Point to the British, even before 
the general had charge of the post.” [We have not been able to discover 
any proof that such a statement emanated from Robert Morris or any 
member of his family. But even if it were true, it would not prove that 
Mrs. Arnold was cognizant of the treason, but would show how unsafe it 
would have been to confide a momentous secret to a woman whose nerves 
were 8o little under her control. ] 


Davis’s “ Memoirs of Burr” were published in 1836, fifty- 
six years* after the meeting with Margaret Arnold. The 
witnesses of these occurrences were all dead except one, 
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Major Franks. If the accusation were true, it was greatly 
weakened by the delay, which had deprived it of the corrob- 
orative evidence of impartial observers. But if it was false, 
the delay would render any direct contradiction by witnesses 
impossible with a single exception. Knowing the craftiness 
of Burr’s nature, we conclude that he would make the ac- 
cusation at the time most favorable for his purpose; and if 
he delayed it until witnesses were dead, it was because their 
testimony would contradict his story. 

We think we have clearly shown that if Aaron Burr had 
determined to make a false accusation against Margaret 
Arnold it would necessarily have been in the form in which 
his charge actually appears in his Memoirs. Though its 
form, as well as the time of its appearance, renders it ex- 
tremely probable that the whole narrative is merely a fabri- 
cation of Aaron Burr, yet we will consider whether (irre- 
spective of these facts) his story bears the impress of truth 
or the marks of falsehood. 

First. Is the alleged motive sufficient to account for a 
confession which might cost Mrs. Arnold her life? It was, 
after three days’ assertion of her innocence, “ That she was 
heartily sick of the theatrics she was exhibiting.” As 
Washington, Hamilton, Lafayette, and other officers believed 
her innocent, it was not necessary to continue any “ the- 
atrics.” Silence was all that was required. Even if she 
had been guilty of treason, she would not have gratuitously 
invited Mrs. Prevost’s contempt by an exhibition of such 
barefaced duplicity as Burr relates. As Mrs. Arnold’s pre- 
vious intercourse with Mrs. Prevost was limited to the one 
night Mrs. Arnold spent at Paramus on her way to West 
Point, her acquaintance could not have been intimate 
enough to lead us to believe that she would confess the 
secret on which her life depended. No, we cannot believe 
Burr’s story that Washington, Lafayette, Hamilton, and the 
physician, Dr. Eustis, were all deceived by a clever piece of 
acting by a woman just entering her twenty-first year, but 
who was well known tothem. We want aman with greater 
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veracity than Aaron Burr to induce us to believe that Mar- 
garet Arnold had “corresponded” with the British com- 
mander for two years without betraying herself, and would 
then without any necessity risk not only her own life but 
also that of her only child to tell it to the first woman she 
met on her journey. 

Second. In Burr’s charge it is said, “She stated she had 
corresponded with the British Commander.” After the 
lapse of over a century, neither the letters nor references to 
them have been discovered; so that statement may be set 
down as false. But being in Burr’s account, it would show 
that there was no confession, but merely a fabrication on 
the part of Burr. . 

Third. Burr makes assertions which are not true. For 
example: “In the summer of 1780, Major André, of the 
British army, was in correspondence with Mrs. Arnold.” 
One letter does not make a “correspondence.” The only 
letter that passed between Mrs. Arnold and André was the 
‘letter of André dated August 16, 1779. 

“Mrs. Arnold became apparently, almost frantic.” As 
Washington, Hamilton, Lafayette, Varick, Major Franks, 
and Dr. Eustis were convinced that Mrs. Arnold was hys- 
terical, Burr’s statement to the contrary is unworthy of 
belief. 

Without giving any reason for the change, another biog- 
rapher of Burr has told this story with the very material 
variation of making Burr an auditor of this pretended con- 
fession of Mrs. Arnold. 

Perhaps it was only intended to make Burr’s story more 
direct and conclusive by this violation of the ethics of histori- 
cal composition, but by so doing Mr. Parton has committed 
the blunder of making a statement which cannot be true un- 
less Burr was an accessory after the fact to the treason at 
West Point. 

In the first volume of Parton’s “ Life of Burr,” edition of 
1864, page 125, Parton’s version of Burr’s charge is thus 
stated : 
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‘Tn September, it was Colonel Burr’s fortune to witness at the house 
of Mrs. Prevost a memorable scene. 

“The news of Arnold’s treason was flying in awful whispers over the 
country. Soon after the first shock of the discovery, came touching 
descriptions of Mrs. Arnold’s grief at her husband’s crime, of which, it 
was universally believed, she had been ignorant up to the moment of his 
flight from West Point. The historic reader is familiar with Hamilton’s 
high-flown narrative of the scene which transpired under his own eyes.’’ 
[He then quotes from Hamilton’s letter describing the condition of Mrs. 
Arnold after the discovery of the treason and continues :] 

«This was the romantic falsehood of the affair. It was fitted to de- 
ceive the good-hearted Hamilton, who was then himself a lover, and 
therefore full of tenderness for all women ; and the story was one which 
a young gentleman of a rhetorical turn, and who indeed owed his ad- 
vancement to ‘the flowers of his pen,’ would delight to tell. It fell to 
Burr’s lot to become acquainted with the repulsive truth. He was sit- 
ting one evening with Mrs. Prevost, when the approach of a party of 
horse was heard, and soon after, a lady vailed, and attired in a riding 
habit, burst into the room, and hurrying toward Mrs. Prevost, was 
on the point of addressing her. Seeing a gentleman present whom, in 
the dim light of the apartment, she did not recognize, she paused, and 
asked in an anxious tone, ‘Am I safe? Is this gentleman a friend?’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ was Mrs. Prevost’s reply, ‘he is my most particular friend, 
Colonel Burr.’ ‘Thank God!’ exclaimed Mrs. Arnold, for she it was ; 
‘T’ve been playing the hypocrite, and I’m tired of it.’ She then gave 
an account of the way she had deceived General Washington, Colonel 
Hamilton, and the other American officers, who, she said, believed her 
innocent of the treason, and had given her an escort of horse from West 
Point. She made no scruple of confessing the part she had borne in the 
negotiations with the British general, and declared it was she who had 
induced her husband to do what he had done. She passed the night at 
Paramus, taking care to resume her acting of the outraged and frantic 
woman, whenever strangers were present. Colonel Burr’s relations with 
the Shippen family, of which Mrs. Arnold was a member, had been of 
the most intimate character from childhood.’’ [Aaron Burr was born 
February 6, 1756 ; was taken to Philadelphia in 1760, and in 1761 was 
removed to Stockbridge, Massachusetts. We have no account that Burr met 
any of the Shippen family between 1761 and the meeting at Paramus. | 
‘They had been his father’s friends ; and the orphan boy had been taken 
from his mother’s grave to their home in Philadelphia. Hestood towards 
this fascinating, false-hearted woman almost in the light of a younger 
brother,’’ [he was four years, four months, and five days older,] ‘‘ and he 
kept her secret until she was past being harmed by the telling of it.’’ 
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Past being harmed by the telling of it? Is it no harm 
“Thus for to blot the honor of the dead?” The reader 
will notice the contradictions in important particulars in 
Burr’s statements, as given by his two biographers. We 
know of no surer test of truth to apply to these narratives 
than one made use of over eighteen hundred years ago, 
when, on a certain important trial, the falsity of the testi- 
mony was fully expressed by the words, “ but their witness 
agreed not together.” 

But laying aside all these inconsistencies in the narrative, 
and assuming that all the circumstances related extraneous 
to the alleged conversation were uncontradicted, what force 
would Burr’s story have in such case ? 

It is a characteristic of human nature to conceal one’s 
own wrong-doing for fear of punishment or loss of reputa- 
tion. When, therefore, we hear of a voluntary confession 
of a crime, we either doubt the story or assume that a 
motive sufficiently strong to overcome the fear of punish- 
ment exists. A true repentance and remorse for crime has 
thus operated, and often when a criminal is confronted with 
some of the proofs of guilt he confesses all in the hope of 
making his punishment lighter. But where there is no 
repentance for the wrong done, no danger of discovery and 
punishment apparent to the criminal, and no suflicient 
motive shown, we assert that no instance in history of such 
a confession can be exhibited. But there is no reason even 
alleged why Margaret Arnold should volunteer the infor- 
mation that she was guilty of conduct punishable with 
death. She well knew the consequences, for the execution 
of Roberts and Carlisle had impressed even the most care- 
less. 

We think the reader will agree with us that Burr’s narra- 
tive by itself is so unworthy of belief as to be worthless as 
evidence. And when we come to this conclusion as to this 
particular alleged confession, we only determine from reason 
what the people of the United States have seen fit to declare 
is the true worth of all such confessions. 
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‘*In September, it was Colonel Burr’s fortune to witness at the house 
of Mrs. Prevost a memorable scene. 

“The news of Arnold’s treason was flying in awful whispers over the 
country. Soon after the first shock of the discovery, came touching 
descriptions of Mrs. Arnold’s grief at her husband’s crime, of which, it 
was universally believed, she had been ignorant up to the moment of his 
flight from West Point. The historic reader is familiar with Hamilton’s 
high-flown narrative of the scene which transpired under his own eyes.’’ 
[He then quotes from Hamilton’s letter describing the condition of Mrs. 
Arnold after the discovery of the treason and continues :] 

“This was the romantic falsehood of the affair. It was fitted to de- 
ceive the good-hearted Hamilton, who was then himself a lover, and 
therefore full of tenderness for all women ; and the story was one which 
a young gentleman of a rhetorical turn, and who indeed owed his ad- 
vancement to ‘the flowers of his pen,’ would delight to tell. It fell to 
Burr’s lot to become acquainted with the repulsive truth. He was sit- 
ting one evening with Mrs. Prevost, when the approach of a party of 
horse was heard, and soon afier, a lady vailed, and attired in a riding 
habit, burst into the room, and hurrying toward Mrs. Prevost, was 
on the point of addressing her. Seeing a gentleman present whom, in 
the dim light of the apartment, she did not recognize, she paused, and 
asked in an anxious tone, ‘Am I safe? Is this gentleman a friend?’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ was Mrs. Prevost’s reply, ‘he is my most particular friend, 
Colonel Burr.’ ‘Thank God!’ exclaimed Mrs. Arnold, for she it was ; 
‘I’ve been playing the hypocrite, and I’m tired of it.’ Ske then gave 
an account of the way she had deceived General Washington, Colonel 
Hamilton, and the other American officers, who, she said, believed her 
innocent of the treason, and had given her an escort of horse from West 
Point. She made no scruple of confessing the part she had borne in the 
negotiations with the British general, and declared it was she who had 
induced her husband to do what he had done. She passed the night at 
Paramus, taking care to resume her acting of the outraged and frantic 
woman, whenever strangers were present. Colonel Burr’s relations with 
the Shippen family, of which Mrs. Arnold was a member, had been of 
the most intimate character from childhood.’’ [Aaron Burr was born 
February 6, 1756 ; was taken to Philadelphia in 1760, and in 1761 was 
removed to Stockbridge, Massachusetts. We have no account that Burr met 
any of the Shippen family between 1761 and the meeting at Paramus. ] 
‘They had been his father’s friends ; and the orphan boy had been taken 
from his mother’s grave to their home in Philadelphia. Hestood towards 
this fascinating, false-hearted woman almost in the light of a younger 
brother,’ [he was four years, four months, and five days older,| ‘‘and he 
kept her secret until she was past being harmed by the telling of it.’’ 
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Past being harmed by the telling of it? Is it no harm 
“Thus for to blot the honor of the dead?” The reader 
will notice the contradictions in important particulars in 
Burr’s statements, as given by his two biographers. We 
know of no surer test of truth to apply to these narratives 
than one made use of over eighteen hundred years ago, 
when, on a certain important trial, the falsity of the testi- 
mony was fully expressed by the words, “ but their witness 
agreed not together.” 

But laying aside all these inconsistencies in the narrative, 
and assuming that all the circumstances related extraneous 
to the alleged conversation were uncontradicted, what force 
would Burr’s story have in such case ? 

It is a characteristic of human nature to conceal one’s 
own wrong-doing for fear of punishment or loss of reputa- 
tion. When, therefore, we hear of a voluntary confession 
of a crime, we either doubt the story or assume that a 
motive sufficiently strong to overcome the fear of punish- 
ment exists. A true repentance and remorse for crime has 
thus operated, and often when a criminal is confronted with 
some of the proofs of guilt he confesses all in the hope ot 
making his punishment lighter. But where there is no 
repentance for the wrong done, no danger of discovery and 
punishment apparent to the criminal, and no sufficient 
motive shown, we assert that no instance in history of such 
a confession can be exhibited. But there is no reason even 
alleged why Margaret Arnold should volunteer the infor- 
mation that she was guilty of conduct punishable with 
death. She well knew the consequences, for the execution 
of Roberts and Carlisle had impressed even the most care- 
less. 

We think the reader will agree with us that Burr’s narra- 
tive by itself is so unworthy of belief as to be worthless as 
evidence. And when we come to this conclusion as to this 
particular alleged confession, we only determine from reason 
what the people of the United States have seen fit to declare 
is the true worth of all such confessions. 
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For in Article III., Section 3, of the Constitution of the 
United States, it is provided that, “ No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court.” 

If such is the general rule as to confessions, even where 
the character of the witness for truth and veracity is unim- 
peached, surely no credit should be given to the statements 
of a man notoriously untruthful, and who has in addition 
a secret spite against the person he accuses. 

But we can only see how utterly worthless this so-called 
testimony of Burr is by a comparison with what would be 
required to sustain a conviction for treason. We have seen 
that confession out of court is worthless. If Mrs. Prevost 
had been a witness of an overt act and had afterwards in- 
formed Aaron Burr, his testimony to that fact would only 
be hearsay and inadmissible. If Mrs. Prevost herself had 
testified to the commission of an overt act, it would be in- 
sufficient, because two witnesses are required. No matter — 
what the evidence is, a conviction cannot be sustained unless 
the charge is made within three years of the commission of 
the treason. This is because the difficulty of proving any- 
thing increases so greatly with the lapse of time that the 
law does not consider it fair that a man should be called 
upon to defend himself from such a charge after three years. 
What, then, shall we think of a charge made fifty-six years 
after the event ? 

We have said that another way Burr might seek to injure 
Mrs. Arnold was for him to repeat his story to his friends, 
and if preserved in any diaries, these statements would seem 
corroborative of his story. But if shown to originate from 
Burr, the corroboration would be only apparent, not real. 
It would only be to the fact that Burr had said these things, 
not that they were true. 

In Stone’s “ Life of Brant,” Vol. IL. page 101, it is said: 

‘‘The author has long been aware, through confidential friends of the 


late Col. Burr, that Mrs. Arnold was only acting a part when she exhib- 
ited her distress.” 
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In Vol. I. page 746, of “New York in the Revolution,” 
by Thomas Jones, it is said : 

‘*the writer can state, that he was informed by his personal friend, 
the late Richard Varick De Witt of Albany, one of the most upright of 
men—that Col. Varick, Arnold’s aid, told him, that at first he believed 
Mrs. Arnold's conduct on the discovery of the plot was the genuine result 
of her innocence of her husband’s treachery, but that subsequently he 
was satisfied that it was nothing but a piece of splendid acting.” 


Assuming that this report of conversation is precisely cor- 
rect, it only proves that Varick was convinced of Mrs. 
Arnold’s innocence as far as her conduct came under his 
own observation; but subsequently he altered his opinion 
from something he afterwards heard. 

We have no doubt but that Richard Varick was one of 
the persons to whom Burr told his story subsequently, and 
that the change in his opinion was due to Burr’s artfully 
told falsehood. As Varick was one of Arnold’s aides, Burr 
would, of course, try to convince him that his first impression 
was incorrect; and as we know the threefold motive of 
Burr to try to induce Varick to change his view, we cannot 
doubt but that Burr would use every effort, nor need we be 
surprised if Burr were subsequently successful. 

But after all a falsehood did not become the truth, no 
matter how many times Burr repeated it to his confidential 
friends, and these frequent repetitions only prove how 
venomously Burr hated Mrs. Arnold, Washington, and 
Hamilton. 

When writers like Leake in the “Life of Lamb” and 
Stone in the “Life of Brant” speak of Mrs. Arnold as a 
traitress on the authority of Aaron Burr, it is only Burr’s 
falsehood which these writers have repeated without giving 
the subject an examination. 

We have found no writer who attains to the dignity of an 
historian who, after consideration of the evidence on both 
sides, has come to the conclusion that Mrs. Arnold was 
guilty. 

In this connection we desire to quote the words of Major 
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Franks when he heard of the charge made in “ Burr’s 
Memoirs.” He was the only man living when the accusation 
was publicly made who could, from his own knowledge, 
testify to the occurrences at West Point in 1780. His char- 
acterization of Burr’s story is that it was “ False! utterly 
False !” 


To recapitulate, we conclude that the accusation of Burr 
is false, because 

First. He had a motive to make such an accusation. 

Second. Burr would not hesitate at falsehood. 

Third. His accusation is precisely the one which he would 
make if he intended to accuse her falsely. 

Fourth. We have documentary evidence that portions of 
Burr’s statement are not true. : 

Fifth. The public accusation was delayed until every wit- 
ness but one was dead. That witness pronounced the charge 
False! utterly False! 

Sixth. Burr’s accusation is in the form looked upon with 
such peculiar disfavor by the law as apt to be false, that 
even the Constitution of the United States prevents a con- 
viction for treason upon such testimony as Burr gives, no 
matter how truthful the witnesses may be. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIRS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN LACEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Continued from page 13.) 


Before I commence my narrative at New York, it will 
be proper to recite the proceedings of the Monthly meeting 
of Quakers to which by birthright I belonged. After being 
visited by several Committes, and finding me inflexable a 
few days before my march from Bucks County, I rec’d a 
Paper, containing the following Order and extract from 
their Minutes. 


Whereas John Lacey Ju™ hath had his birth and educa- 
tion amongst Friends; but hath so far diviated from the 
principles of Friends as to learn the art of War; and 
having been treated with on that account, but not coming 
to a sence of this error, we give forth this our Testimony 
against such practices and can have no further Unity with 
him as a Member of our Society untill he comes to a sence 
of his Misconduct, and condems the same to the satisfaction 
of Friends, which he may do is our desire for him. 

(signed) JosEPH CHAPMAN, Clerk 


All my officers as well as myself being total strangers in 
New York, were at a loss to act, no provision having been 
made for our reception, we were left to make the best shift 
among total strangers we could. The Commanding officer, 
called the Town Major, however placed us in empty Houses, 
deserted by their former owners in fear of the approach of 
the Enemy who were soon expected. In Broadway I ap- 
pointed Ensign John Beatty, Quartermaster, having no duty 
assigned us I order every Gun to be repaired & put in the 
best order. On the 13" of April Cap* Robinson’s Company 
joined us & on the 14" we were ordered to encamp on Long 
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Island under Major Housiker who had also arrived, we en- 
camped in Tents on the North end of the Island. A few 
days after Cap‘ More’s Company arrived unarmed, and Cap‘ 
Churches armed with Riffles, which according to the promise 
of Col. Wayne ought to have been in the hands of my Com- 
pany. When Col. Wayne gave me recruiting orders, he 
told me to procure as many Riffles in Bucks County as I 
could, to be paid for by the Public on my joining the Regi- 
ment, and that if I procured more than any of the other 
Captains, my Company should be the Riffle Company, as 
he intended one of the Companies of his Regiment should 
be armed with Riffles. I procured upwards of twenty. 
None of the other Companies a single one. The Colo! for- 
geting his promise, on our arrival at Chester, the Riffles were 
taken from my People and given to Capt. Churches, & my 
men armed with Muskets. I had used more industery to 
Cloth my men than any of the other Captains, their Regi- 
. mentals were made in Philada. by the Taylors there mine 
at Darby by my own Men & others at that place under my 
own direction, and of Cloth I had procured myself, by 
which means My Company was Clothed several Weeks be- 
fore any of the other Companies, and thus enabled to go on to 
New York so long before the others were ready to March. 
Our Regimental Coats were Deep blew faced with white, 
white Vests & Overalls edged with blew Cloth. A very 
beautiful uniform, but on experience was found much better 
adapted for parade than utility in the hardships of a Camp, 
as they too easily became soiled, and hard to clean. 

On the 27" of April Colo' Anth’ Wayne came to New 
York, I did not see him. Major Housiker informed me 
the Colo' ordered him to send me immediately to Darby to 
pay the Board of my men, handing me a letter from Colo! 
Jobnston our Lieu‘ Colo' in these words—“ immediately to 
return to Darby & settle and pay for the Men’s board, I had 
neglected before I left that place, or my Character, which 
had already suffered would sustain much damage.” I in- 
stantly left the Camp, hastened to Darby, satisfyed the People 
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the blame lay with Colo' Wayne, that he had forfeited his 
word with me, and that he was the cause of the Men being 
Quartered on them, as well as their not being paid. They 
were satisfyed and acknowledged me to be innosent but re- 
fused to take the money allow’d by Act of Congress. I 
made Application to the Committee of Safety, stated my 
predicament, they ordered a further allowance, and I effected 
a satisfactory settlement, payed them off and returned to 
long Island, which I reached on the 11" of May. Five of 
the Companies were still there, with Lieut Colo' Johnston 
& Major Housiker—Robinsons, mine & Churches were gone 
to Canada with Colo' Wayne. He had taken his Pett Cap‘ 
Moore with him to Command my Company, leaving his 
Unarmed, with the other four Companies to follow as soon 
as they procure arms. Colo' Johnston informed me Colo! 
Wayne had left orders that I was to take charge of Moors 
Company untill we overtook them. Agreeably to this 
arbitrary mandate I remained here to the 22™ during which 
My mind was continually harrowed up to the highest pitch 
of Mortification, by repeated accounts from Albany that 
my Company was deserting, that they had refused to March 
under Cap‘ Moore, that numbers under Guard & twenty 
absent at one time, of which I informed Colo' Johnston, 
who consulted with Gen. Green, then Commanding officer 
on long Island. He directed him to send me after my 
Company, gave me a letter to Colo' Wayne stating the 
reasons for his sending me, and that it was by order of Gen! 
Green. No time was lost, having no baggage to get ready 
or to incommode me, my Chest & Cloths were gone on with 
the Comp’ taken by Lieut Smith. Imbarked in a Vessel at 
New York for Albany, with Lieut’ Alexander & McClintie, 
Ensign Varnum & Doct’ Mouse, mate to our Regiment; 
Alexander, McClintie & Varnum, belonged to Robinson & 
Church’s Companies, had been left behind when these Com- 
panies marched from long Island. Altho we made use of 
every effort, by land and water we did not come up with 
the Troops untill the 30", who lay about half way between 
VOL, xxv.—13 
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Crown Point & Sent Johns, encamped on the west side of 
lake Champlain. After we came to Albany we marched to 
Fort George at the southerly end of the lake of the same 
name, crossed that lake in batteaus, taking my turn at the 
Oars, hour about, passed a landing place of about a mile 
and a half to Lake Champlain, continued our course in the 
same kind of Vessel down that lake with a Company of 
Indians from Ticonderoga, by Crown point. The wind 
being a Head the last day the Troops under Gen! Sullivan 
going to Reinforce Gen' Thompson & Arnold in Canada, 
did not venture out, but lay encamped on the shore, by 
which means, we overhalled them. I waited on Colo! 
Wayne, gave him Johnston’s Letter, and related the cause 
of my following the Company & refered him to the letter 
from Colo' Johnston. Next morning, May 31", there was 
a fine & fair wind down the Lake, orders were given for the 
Troops to embark. On the beat of the General the Tents 
were instantly struck, and the Troops hurryed into the 
Batteaus. I was invited by Colo' Wayne to take a passage 
in his boat. 

The Boats were soon under way. From the best calcu- 
lation I could make, there were about two Hundred Ves- 
sels, Tents were hoisted for sales. Col' Waynes Division 
leading the Van, the whole made a most formidable and 
beautiful appearance—I presume, something like the Gretion 
Fleet going to the Seage of Troy—having a brisk and fair 
wind went rapidly on, but did not reach sent Johns till after 
dark, having saled upward of Eighty miles. Next Day 
being the first of June, it rained very hard; lay in our 
Tents all day, the rain continued all night and untill ten 
o’clock next Morning, and the ground we encamped on 
being leavil retained the water, we all had got a good soak- 
ing. The return of the Sun was a welcome Friend—our 
Camp was on the low Ground near Fort sent Johns, about 
sixteen miles below the Isle aux Noix at the head, or what 
is called the enterence of the River Sorell. At S* Johns 
the Current of the water is strong but not rapid, it gradu- 
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ally increas untill it arives to the head of the Rapids, about 
three miles below, from whence to Chamblee about the 
same distance it is a swift rapid, meeting a west branch of 
nearly the same seize, when the water becomes almost sta- 
tionary, admitting large Vessels to sail up and down the 
sent Lawrence River. On the third the Troops marched by 
land to Chamblee about six miles, excepting a few to Man 
the Boats. I went in one of them, down the Rapids to 
Chamblee; we had a very swift Passage, and the good for- 
tune to have none of the Boats cast away, as is sometimes 
the case on striking the Rocks when they are stove to 
pieces. On our arival at Chamblee, the Troops re-entered 
the Batteaus, and reached the Movth or Junction of that 
River with the St Lawrence in the evening. Encamped on 
a beautiful level & sandy piece of Ground on the south east 
fork of these Rivers in froont of the sent Lawrence. 

On the second of June while the Troops lay at sent 
Johns I rec‘ the following note from Col’ Wayne— 


“Sent Jouns 2° June 1776. 
“Tts Colo' Wayne’s Orders that Captain Moore continues 
to Command Capt. Lacey’s Company untill such time as 
Capt Moores arives. The Colonel at the same time disap- 
proves of Capt Lacey’s Conduct in proceeding without Cap* 
Moores People which was Contreary to Orders, yet he will 
pass it over with impunity as he is Contious that Capt. 
Lacey was only anxious to be at the field of Action, and did 
not intentionally disobey Commands—he therefore requests 
Capt. Lacey to Act as a Volunteer Continuing his Rank 

untill the arival of Capt Moores Company. 
“AnTHY WAYNE, 
“Col! 4% Penn” Regt.” 


This was a Thunder Bolt, I had not foreseen nor expected, 
therefore taken by surprise, an Electricity that Vibrated 
through every nerve. Intirely among strangers, not a Con- 
fident, or a friend to consult with, Lieut. Smith & Ensign 
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Beaty were already so Humbled by Colo' Wayne’s tyranical 
and Haughty Treatment, were Completely Silenced. I had 
not an advocate, nor even a single Person who even semed 
inclined to advise me what to do. I resolved to wait on the 
Colo'. to know his reasons for this Order; his answer was— 
“Tt was his Orders & they should be obeyed.” I reminded 
him that I had Lieut. Colo' Johnston’s Orders to Follow my 
Company, and that he had first consulted with Gen’. Green, 
who advised him to send me, and that my motives were 
pure and laudable, and my conduct excited by the best in- 
tentions. That, being an elder Capt. to Moore, to have my 
Comp’ given him in my presence, to act as a mere Volun- 
teer, without any Command, or indeed to be commanded 
myself by a Junior officer—having committed no offences, 
and contious of having committed no breach of Orders, 
was unjust. That if there was blame it lay with Lieut. 
Colo' Johnston, without his permition I should not have 
followed the Company, and that I could not conceive my 
conduct any way reprehensible believing my motives most 
concienciously to be innocent. I looked upon myself highly 
degraded and injured, and beged the Colo! to reconsider his 
Order; that if I was guilty of a breach of Orders, I ought 
in Justice to be first convicted before I was so severely 
punished. All I could say had no avail the Colo' was 
inflexable. 

However a Man may cloth himself with Tyroney, and 
lord it over others, a secret sting will still rest on his con- 
tience, and his mind must condemn his Conduct. Sensible 
of this Feeling the Colo* mind condemned his actions, and 
to smooth it over invited me to a Dinner he had ordered in 
the vicinity of the Camp, by sending me the following note. 


Colo' Wayne’s best Compliments waits on Capt* Lacey, 
begs the favour of his dining with him on a Roasted Pig at 
2°Clk this afternoon by the edge of the woods. 

To Capt. Lacey, 
Present. 
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I thought it most advisable to accept the Colo” invitation ; 
the Pig was well Cooked and very nice; but I felt such a 
load of Degradation, of injured innocence, of the purest 
Motives of Patriotism, such a deadly blow to all my future 
hopes of Comfort or preferment under such an Absolute, 
such a Tyrent and Partial Commander, I had no appetite, 
nor could I eradicate the Ponderous load that hung upon 
my mind, dejection and dispair was evidently visible in my 
Countenance. Having embarked at the resk of my Life to 
oppose a foreign Tyrent, and, then meeting an implacable 
one at Home, my mind was inextricably enthralled. 

On our arrival at the Mouth of the Sorrell River, I waited 
on Gen! Sullivan, who had gone there before us. Show‘ 
Colo' Wayne’s Order. He gave me fair promises, and 
assured me he would settle all differences between the 
Colo' and me, and he would see I had Justicedone me. On 
the next Day the 5" of June the Gen' sent for me and or- 
dered me express with letters to Gen’ Arnold at Montreall. 
A Post Chais or rather a common Chair without a Top— 
what they call in Canada a Callash—stood at the Door of 
the General’s quarters. The letters were handed me by one 
of the Gen™ Aids, with some hard money to pay the drivers 
at the end of each stage, and gave me verbal instructions 
how to proceed. I instantly jumped into the Carriall, to 
which was Geered a small Chunk of a Horse; the Coach- 
man drove off in full speed up the East side of the Sorrell 
River. We left Head Quarters about four °clock, and after 
two changes arived within six miles of Chamblee, having 
travelled all night. Crossed the river in a boat, persuid my 
course on foot to Lapraree and came to Montreall about 
twelve o clock, delivered my letters to Gen' Arnold, with 
whome I dined. In passing up the River Sorrell I had an 
agreeable and fine prospect of the ajcasent Country. On 
the margen of the River and as far back into the Country 
as I could see the soil appeared to be of a Sandy loome & 
very Fertile, the banks and for some distance as far as I 
could see the land lay a considerable hight above the Water 
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in the River, but very level. Some of my Drivers could 
speak English, who informed me that back from the river 
their were a great body of swamp and Marshy Ground, and 
the Country uninhabited; along the bank and Margen of 
the River, the Villages seme to unite with each other, so 
that it might almost be said to be a string of Villages from 
the Chamblee to the mouth or Junction of the Sorrell with 
the St. Lawrence. 

At every Cross Road or vicinity of a Church, of which 
there appeared not a few,—to each was erected a Cross or 
Crusifix atteached to a large post fixed in the ground; as 
we passed each my driver never failed to pull off his Hat, 
and make a low bow as he sat in our Carryall, turning his 
Face toward it, muttering at the same time a few words in 
French, I did not understand. I could not help reflecting 
on the Prejudice of Education on seeing these poor and 
ignorent Canadians so adroit in their devotion to these 
inanimate Posts of Wood. 

About four o’clock the same day, June 6", I received 
other Letters from Gen' Arnold to Gen' Sullivan at the 
Sorrell. The Gen! ordered five men to accompany me, in a 
large Connoe. We hoisted a Blanket for a sail, having a 
fine fair & easy Wind down the River, untill we came to 
Lapraree, where we ware overtaken by a Squall of Wind & 
Rain. Steared for the shore, expecting every moment to 
be oversat, the waves runing like little Mountains. We 
were afraid to take down our sail, kep nearly before the 
Wind so as to make the first land in our course. Luckely 
we maid out to reach the land, but the instant our Connoe 
struck she sunk, fortunately for us the Water being shole 
we reeched the shore in safety. Being thus cast away on 
an Enemies Country, concieved it unsafe to apply to the 
Inhabitants for assistance, as none of us could speak a word 
of French, even if they were disposed to assist us, we could 
not make them understand what we wanted. Providentially, 
however, we discovered a Battau on the shore near the place 
where we landed, which we suppose had been either found 
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adrift or stolen by the Inhabitants and drawn out of the 
Water; it proved to be a good one with four Ores in it. 
After considerable efforts we lanched her into the River; 
the wind and storm abating, got her under way, altho the 
Waves were still in tremendious adjitation, and our new 
Vessel very leaky, continued our course down the River all 
night. In the morning the Wind shifted; being ahead we 
had hard roing. Having no Provision with us we landed 
on one of the Islands, of which the S* Laurence abounds, 
got plenty of Bread and Milk of one of the Inhabitants, 
whome I offered.Paper Money, but the Mistress of the 
House—the man not appearing—refused to take it, saying 
No Bone, I then paid her in Specie, when she seemed to 
be quite overjoyed, brought us more bread & Milk, and 
as well as she could invited us to Eat. We reentered 
our Boat and after hard rowing reached the Mouth of 
the Sorrell River about 10 o’Clock and delivered my 
letters to Gen' Sullivan—having started precisely at 4 
o’Clock P.M. on the 5" went to Montreall,—said to be 45 
miles by Water, but more by land—delivered dispatches to 
Gen' Arnold, received other from him and returned to Sul- 
livan’s Head Quarters at the Mouth of the Sorrell, and de- 
livered despatches from Gen' Arnold to Gen! Sullivan by 10 
°Clk A.M. of the 7", having performed the Toor in less 
than 2 Days. Travelled on foot from River Sorrel near 
Chamblee to lapraree opposite Montreall on the south side 
of the River S‘ Laurence about 15 miles—the Road from 
the Sorrell to Lapraree was tolerably good, but swampy, was 
Coswaid in many places—here and there a habitation and 
improvement—the People appearing to live very poor—the 
Land level and broken by reason of the swamps, those parts 
laying above the Water appeared fertile & very Natural to 
Grass, and producing Strawberries in abundance. On my 
arrival at the Sorrell I found the Pennsy* Troops had gone 
down the S‘ Laurence, left this place the day before to rein- 
force Gen' Thompson & Colo! St. Clear, opposite the three 
Rivers, where the Enemy from Quebec had landed and 
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erected fortifications. Gen' Sullivan rect me very Cordially, 
commended me for the expedition I had made, and advised 
me to stay with him, that in a few days he should join the 
Armey below or they would return, when he would have the 
matter with Colo' Wayne adjusted. I accepted his advice, 
and was determined not to Join Colo' Wayne again, untill 
something more satisfactory took place between us. 

June 8", last night Gen' Sullivan rec‘ a letter from Gen 
Thompson advising him, that he proposed to attack the 
Enemy at the three Rivers by surprise, with his whole body 
this Morning. The river at this place was very wide, called 
lake sent Peters. The Armey was to cross over in Bat- 
teaus, land above the three Rivers and attack the Enemy at 
Daylight—Early in the Morning we heard firing down the 
River, which we supposed to be the attack on the Enemy 
according to Gen' Thompson’s Letter. It was however, 
broaken and at intervils not like a General charge. We 
waited all this day in suspence without a word of inteligence 
from the Armey. On the morning of the 9" we again heard 
the report of Cannon, tho singly, & soon discontinued. About 
10 °Clk A.M. the Batteaus of the Armey came in sight. 
In great anxiety we all hastned to the edge of the River to 
meet the Batteaus, but was sadly mortifyed to find Our 
Armey had been defeated. That the Batteaus which trans- 
ported over the Armey being cut off by the E™ from the 
Troops who lost their way came up by detachment to the 
Enemies batteries, were driven back, finding the Enemy in 
Possession of the place where the Batteaus were left, took 
to the Woods and Swamps. Major Woods who was left in 
Command of the Batteaus and Baggage, found himself cut 
off from the American Armey and discovering two of the 
Enemies Frigates under way ordered the Batteaus to push 
up the River. Having proceeded some distance & night 
coming on he halted with an expectation to meet with our 
Armey, on their retreat where he remained till morning. 
The Ships of War Major Wood discovered under way the 
Day before, had entered lake S* Peters, nearly abreast of 
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the Batteaus—finding himself in this precarious situation 
he ordered those in the Batteaus to proceed directly with 
them to the Mouth of the Sorrell—about 45 miles—with 
all possible dispatch, thus abandening the Armey, to make 
the best of their way, through horrid Swamps, up the 
North side of the River. 

On the 10" by Order of Gen' Sullivan crossed the River 
St Lawrence to the North side with a Scout of Ten Riffler 
men & Lieu‘ Read, to proceed down the St Lawrence untill 
we met the Retreating Armey. Proceeded through most 
Horrid Swamps, were almost devoured by Muskeetoes of a 
Monsterous seize and innumerable numbers, came into a 
very indifferent and Swampy Road, not meeting with a 
single habitation, which we followed untill after Dark, when 
we luckely fell in with the leading detachment under Cap* 
Smith of the 6" Pennsy* Regiment, with whome we re- 
turned leaving two of our men to direct those in the Rear 
the Rout to the mouth of the Sorrell. The troops being so 
scattered, they did not arrive untill the latter part or even- 
ing of the next Day. On the 12 of June, threw up a 
Breast Work of Sand in front of our encampment, Keeping 
a look out for the Enemy, who were duly waiting for a fair 
wind to their heavy Vessels up the Rapids into lake St. 
Peters, the only obstruction in their way here, and even up 
to Montreall. On the 15" a Flag arrived from Gen' Carlton 
with letters from Gen' Thompson & Colo! Ervine of the 6" 
Penny* Regiment, who were taken Prisoners, advising they 
were used well by Gen' Carlton. According to Report our 
loss was upward of three hundred missing, as very few 
were either killed or wounded at the three Rivers—it was 
presumed they were generally taken Prisoners. It appeared 
17 were missing from my Com’ who according to Lieut. 
Smiths acc‘ must all be Prisoners as the Comp’ never came 
in reach of the Enemies Muskets, and that the Vallient 
Cap* Moore ran at the first fire of the Enemies Cannon, 
without returning a shot, being at too great a distance for 
the fire of Muskets to do any execution. On the night of 
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the 13" a Council of War was held at Gen' Sullivans Head 
Quarters, at which it was decided that it was advisable for 
the whole of the American Armey to evacuate Canada, 
and to consentor and make a stand at Ticonderoga. On the 
morning of the Fourteenth orders were given to retreat. 
The Baggage and stores of the Armey were hurryed into 
the Batteaus, and the whole proceeded up the River towards 
Chamblee. The wind light or contrary we did not reach 
the place untill the 16" altho. no halt was made by Day or 
night. The Armey marched by land keeping about three 
miles behind the Fleet of Batteaus—when we came to 
Chamblee, a number of Canadien Carts were procured, 
some drawn by Horses & some by Men, the Baggage and 
many of the Batteaus were hauled up to a place called point 
dispare at the Head of the Rapids, about three miles, where 
the Boats were unloaded, and again lanched into their 
proper Eliment—some of the Batteaus were drawn up the 
Rapids with long Ropes, the men drawing on the shore, 
some in the Vessel with long poles to keep it in Deep Water, 
the Men often up to their armpits in Water. I continued 
with the Boats in all the Bussel, which never seased all 
night and continued two Days. From point dispair we had 
to stem a heavy Current, tho not swift about three Miles to 
S‘ Johns. We were several times alarmed by a report of 
the approach of the Enemy, which turned out on our good 
Fortune to be Falls alarms. About 4°Clock on the afternoon 
of the 17 left St. Johns in a Batteau for the Isle Aux Noix 
with Ensigne Varnum and Doc* Mouse, with about 25 sol- 
diers to row the Batteau, being very heavy laden with Can- 
non Ball, and other Baggage, did not reach that Island 
until next Morning almost weried to Death—the men began 
to Sicken very fast. On the 19" the remainder of the 
Armey came in Batteaus & landed on the Island—as the 
rear of the Armey left Sant Johns the Enemies Van ap- 
peared. On the 20" the greater part of our Batteaus with two 
Thousand sick & Invaleeds left this Island for Crown Point 
—among them were Lieut Smith and Ensign Beaty. The 
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Batteaus heavy loaded with stores & Baggage. I chose to 
remain still having good health—the Batteaus were to re- 
turn for the remainder of the Armey, as they could not all 
go, not having a sufficient number to transport them and 
the Baggage & Stores of the Armey at the same time. We 
were perfectly safe here, and likely to remain so for some 
time, having distroyed all the Craft we could not get up the 
Rapids at the Village of Chamblee—the Enemy not having 
any to follow us—had no way to persue us by Water, untill 
they built others which would take them some time to ac- 
complish. Eleven soldiers and two officers dyed yesterday 
—having only a Blanket each for his Coffin, and all con- 
signed to one grave. 

This Island is surrounded with lake Water, apparently 
stationary. The Shores on the Main appearing to lay low 
and marshey, grown up with Shrubs and swamp timber. 
The Island itself is low-level but drie and clear Timber; but 
what I conceive renders it unhealthy is a white Scum on the 
Face of the Water in the morning, which is driven by the 
Rippling of the Water on the shores of the Island, which 
by the middle of the Day becomes Peutrified by the heat 
of the Sun, and is very offensive to the smell. The Armey 
was divided into two Divisions—the New England & New 
York Troops oceupyed the Eastern part of the Island, and the 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Troops encamped on the Western 
part. On the 22™ our Scout or rather look out party from 
toward Sent Johns sent word the Enemys whole or great 
part of his Armey had arrived at that place, but we did not 
apprehend ourselves in any present danger. 

Having nothing to do, curiosity led me to visit the New 
England Camp—here my Feelings were indiscribable, some 
men in and some out of Tents sick on the bear ground—in- 
fected with Fluxes, Fevers, Small Pox and over run with 
legions of Lice, and none but Sick to wate on one another. 
My eyes never before beheld such a seen, nor do I ever de- 
sire to see such another—the Lice and Maggots seme to vie 
with each other, were creeping in Millions over the Vic- 
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tims; the Doctors themselves sick or out of Medicine. The 
estimation in both Camps was that 15 to 20 die daily. I 
examined the Burying Ground of each Camp, found two 
large holes dug in the Earth, one for each Camp—while 
there I saw several Corps brought, carried by four Soldiers 
in a blanket, one holt of each corner. On their ariving at 
the pit or Grave, those next to it let go of the blanket, the 
other two giving a Hoist rolled the dead body into the pit 
where lay several bodies already deposited in the same way, 
with no other covering but the Rags in which they dyed, 
heads and points as they happened to come to the place. In 
this manner the burial continued all day, as soon as the 
breeth had left the unfortunate Victim, the body was thus 
laid on a dirty Blanket and toted off to the silent Toom, 
without a sie from a Friend or relative, or a single morner 
to follow it. In the evening the dirt in front of this General 
Grave, or deposit of the dead, was thrown over the Dead 
bodies leaving a new space open for the next Day. This 
seene of human retchedness & missery ingrossed my daily 
visits. The New England & New York Camp was the 
most infected with the smallpox scarcely a single one of 
whome survived. The whole Armey was computed to be 
about five thousand of which it could not be said more 
than one third was fit for duty. Our Retreat was certainly 
a wise Measure, and was wel! conducted. 

Twelve officers of the Sixth Pennsy* Regiment impru- 
dently went over to the Main on the West side of the Lake 
to drink sproos Beer with a Canadian inhabitant, were sur- 
prised by a party of Savages, who killed four, Tomihalked 
and most inhumanly butchered & scalped them, took six 
Prisoners—two only made their escape, one by being a 
small distance in the Woods at the time, the other an En- 
signe, was in the House of the Canadien, on the instant of 
the alarm, sprang up into the loft, pulling a small ladder 
after him & closing a Trap Door remained undiscovered. 
The affair being in sight of our Camp, several Boats were 
immediately maned & pushed over to the Canadians—the In- 
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dians having effected their purpose and were gone before 
they arrived—they however brought over the Mangled 
Bodies of the four Officers. 

Hitherto the rapid movements and Confusion of the 
Armey on our Retreat made it impracticable to come to an 
inquiry with Colo' Wayne, but as we had in some measure 
became stationary on this Iseland, and must remain so 
untill the return of our Batteaus, I conceived it a favourable 
time to remind the Gen’, at least if nothing else could be 
done, it would be paving the way to a decision. On our 
arrival at Crown Point I therefore called on Gen! Sullivan, 
at his Markee. He was very civil and polite, but said in 
the disorganized state of the Armey, and as our Boats were 
Hourly expected, it was unadvisable to commence an enquiry 
at present, but assured me, on our arrival at Crown Point, 
where in all probability we should meet the other part of 
the Regiment, when he would most assuredly order an 
Enquiry, and that I should have full Justice done me, that 
as far as he could see he apprehended the Colo' had used 
his Power with too imperious a discression. I replyed that 
this was not the only instance I conceived the Colo! had 
injured me, and that for some unknown cause to me, I had 
reason to think the Colo' had formed a strong prejudice 
against me, that he had become my personal Enemy; that 
from his marked and decisive partiality I had nothing to ex- 
pect in future but Hostility and unfriendly treatment, and 
that on some future occasion, I might inadvertently commit 
an Act, he might use to my disadvantage. Hitherto I knew 
myself safe and out of the Power of his Malice. I thought 
it most prudent under these Considerations to resigne my 
Commission, and offered it to him. The Gen! refused to 
accept it, requiring me to be satisfied an investigation should 
be made as soon as possible and all matters made right. 

June 24th, last night about thirty Batteaus returned from 
Crown point—they were this morning loaded with Baggage, 
Stores, Sick and Invaleads. I took my passage in one of 
them biding an eternal farewell to so hateful a place where 
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the scenes of horror were so prevelant; but before I leave it 
ii I must relate one Anecdote of myself. After my return 
from Head Quarters on the 23", I invited Lieut. Read and 
two or three other Pennsy* Officers, my particular Friends, 
| tomy Tent. Having reserved a few Case Bottles of good 
| old Spirits, I had brought in my Chest from Philad*, not 
i knowing when it might be most wanted. I had hitherto 
kep it concealed, such an article was a choice thing on the 
Iseland, and very little if any to be had there. I opened my 
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Chest, drew out the treasure to the agreeable astonishment 
of my guests. We all sat too it in good Earnest, deter- 
mined to smooth the Brows of care, and before tattoo beat- 
ing were all handsomly Drunk. I remember only, that 
| all my Companions were first fallen, & that I was the last 
1 up. 
m June 26". This detachment reached the Isle of Mott last 
night, about 20 miles from the Isle Oix Noix. In the same 
Battau with me came Cap‘ Willson & Doc* Johnston of the 
6" Pennsy* Regt and my good friend Lieut Read of the 
4th. This Iseland is said to be out of what is considered 
the Bounds of Canada. It is covered with Green Timber; 
the troops incamped in the Woods on the North end of the 
Iseland; the weather being very hot the shade of the Trees 
was a comfortable convenience and an agreeable contrast to 
the peirsing rais of the Sun on the Iseland we had just left. 
The men however, still continued to Dye from 8 to 10 every 
Day. The Batteaus which brought us returned to bring up 
the Reer of the Armey—those expected from Crown Point . 
having joined them at the Isle Oix Noix; they brought the | 
remnant of the Armey on the night of the 26" to this place, : 
and on the 28" the whole embarked and started for Crown 
point—the wind being ahead the Officers stood to the Ores 
) Hour about with the Men. We did not reach that place 
| untill the first day of July very much weried by Rowing, so 





many of the men being sick, and the Head or Contrary 
winds, very little or no use could be made of the Sails. On 
our arrival we found Gen" Schuyler & Gates. The Com- 
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mand of the Armey was assumed by Gen' Gates—Schuyler 
and Sullivan left us for Albany. I found Lieu‘ Smith & 
Ensign Beaty both Sick. We lay hear to the 9"—some of 
the Troops had gone on to Ticonderoga six miles to the 
southward at a narrow part or neck of the Lake, where the 
Fort of that Name stands, which had been first built by the 
French, and afterwards occupied by the British Armey. 
At Crown point the Fishing in the Lake was very good, 
the Soldiers caught plenty—here we had good water to 
drink, for which we suffered much while on the Lake. 


(To be continued.) 
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REV. JOHN ETTWEIN’S NOTES OF TRAVEL FROM 
THE NORTH BRANCH OF THE SUSQUEHANNA TO 
THE BEAVER RIVER, PENNSYLVANIA, 1772. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


[In June of 1772, the Moravian Indian town, Wyalusing [in Bradford 
County], consisting of a chapel and school-house, and fifty-two log 
houses and huts, with two hundred and four men, women, and children, 
was abandoned and the converts removed to Friedenstadt, on the 
Beaver River. One-half of the converts proceeded by water to Muncy 
Creek, on the west branch of the Susquehanna, where they united with 
the overland division, and together continued on their westward journey. 
The overland division was in charge of the Rev. John Ettwein, whose 
notes of travel we print for the interesting descriptions they give of those 
sections of the State through which he travelled, one hundred and 
twenty-nine years ago. The original manuscript is in the Moravian 
archives at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. ] 


June 11, 1772.—After we crossed the Susquehanna at the 
ford [now Sugar Run Ferry] our way led straight to the 
mountains, and after proceeding two miles, we entered the 
Great Swamp,’ where the undergrowth was so dense that 
ofttimes it was impossible to see one another at the distance 
of six feet. The path was frequently a blind one and yet 
along it sixty head of cattle and fifty horses and colts had 
to be driven, and it needed careful watch to keep them to- 
gether. We lost but one young cow from the entire herd. 
Every morning however, it was necessary to send drivers 
back, as far as ten miles, to whip in such as would during 
the night stray off. At our first night’s encampment two 
of our Indians lost themselves while in search of straying 
cattle, and several hours elapsed before we could reach 


1 Ettwein’s course lay south-southwest through Wilmot, Terry, and 
Albany Townships, Bradford County, into Cherry Township, Lycoming 
County, to the watershed, in which rise sources of the Loyalsock and 
Muncy Creeks. 
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them with signal guns. It was daily a matter of astonish- 
ment to me, that any man should presume to traverse this 
swamp, and follow what is called a path. It is at least sixty 
miles in diameter. On the highlands where the Loyalsock 
and Muncy creeks head, it is very rocky and almost im- 
passable. There were indications of abundance of ores 
here. The timber is principally Sugar-maple, Lindens, 
Ash, Oak and White-pine. What told on me the most, was 
that several days it rained incessantly, and I was wet all day. 
The path led thirty six times across Muncy creek. At in- 
tervals here there were exceedingly rich bottoms, and the 
noblest timber I have seen in America, excepting the cypress 
in South Carolina and Georgia. 

June 14 (Trinity Sunday)—We met for worship for the 
first time on the journey, but the incessant lowing and 
noise of the cattle, drowned all attempts at discourse and 
singing. 

June 15.—We passed from the Swamp into an extensive 
and beautiful region of plains. Here the hunters in two 
days shot fifteen deer, the meat of which was dried at the 
fires for use on the journey. 

June 17.—Met a man from the Jerseys, who on his 
return home will pass through Bethlehem, and handed him 
letters for home. 

June 18.—Proceeded to the West Branch, to Scoon- 
hoven’s plantation, one mile above Wallis’s.' 

June 21 (Sunday).—Held morning and evening services. 
At noon I preached at Mr. Samuel Wallis’ to from fifty to 
sixty hearers, all English, some of whom had come from a 
distance of twenty miles. 

June 22.—We had a market day in camp. Mr. Wallis 
bought of us fifteen head of young cattle and some canoes, 
others bowls, firkins, buckets, tubs and diverse iron ware. A 
trader’s agent smuggled some rum into the perlieus of the 

* Reading Howell’s map of 1790, notes Wallis’s mill on a run near 
the West Branch, about four miles above the mouth of Muncy Creek. 
On the 20th the water party joined Ettwein’s. 
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camp, and when discovered, we handed the contraband to 
Mr. Wallis for safekeeping, until the trader should return. 
Twenty hundred weight of flour which I had purchased was 
here distributed. 

June 23-24.—Broke up camp and moved on. Passed 
the Loyalsock at the place where Count Zinzendorf visited 
thirty years ago, and Lycoming creek, which marks the 
boundary line of lands purchased from the Indians.! At 
both places we found white settlers. One mile above the 
Lycoming stood formerly the town of Quenischaschacki 
[Linden] where Nathaniel Davis has lived for six years. 
He related that when our missionaries Grube and Mack 
visited there [Aug. 1753], a couple of Shawanese, who were 
inimical to the whites demanded Grube’s surrender, in order 
to murder him, that he [Davis] had replied, “the white 
man is seated in my house, and there no harm should befall 
him.” 

We encamped above Larry’s Creek.? Here Newolike’s 
wife visited our Joseph [convert]; she stated that her hus- 
band was ill, otherwise both of them and the family, would 
have emigrated with us to the West. 

June 25.—We eneamped opposite Long Island.* Here 
rattlesnakes seemed to hold undisputed sway, and they were 
killed at all points. Not more than half an hour after our 
arrival, a horse was brought in, that had been bitten in the 
nose. His head swelled up frightfully, and as it rained the 
remedy that had been applied failed to take proper effect, 
and the poor animal perished the next day. 

June 26.—Today I assembled the men, told them, that we 
had progressed but thirty miles during the past week, and 
that if we failed to make more rapid headway, our large 
company would come to want, that it would be prudent 
under these circumstances, to leave the sick woman, her 
husband and their friends on the island, (for I expected her 

1 At the treaty at Fort Stanwix in November, 1768. 


2 One mile east from Jersey Shore. 
5 The island in the Susquehanna at Jersey Shore. 
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to die in a day or two); that Nathaniel Davis and his party 
would come up and they could join him, and that we 
would send men and fresh horses for them from Chinkla- 
camoose. It was furthermore decided that the strongest 
of our company should proceed in five canoes with the 
baggage of the women as far a Chinklacamoose.' 

June 27.—Arrived at Campbell’s, where we met Mr. An- 
derson, who dissuaded us from attempting to embark in 
canoes, stating the water was too shallow for navigation. 
Hereupon the canoes and sundry utensils were sold, and 
some glass, nails and iron ware left here in trust. It having 
rained incessantly for several days, our effects were wet 
through and some damaged. 

June 28 (Sunday).—By request, I preached in English to 
a goodly audience of assembled settlers from the Bald 
Eagle creek and the south shore of the West Branch. As 
no ordained minister of the Gospel was settled in the neigh- 
borhood, I was requested to baptize, and accordingly ad- 
ministered the sacrament to the new born daughter of a 
Frenchman, Fourney, by name (calling her Cunigunda) 
and to the son of a Catholic, Antoine White, whom I 
named John. 

Joshua [convert] convoked the men, and persuaded them, 
(despite their yesterday’s deliberations to the contrary), to 
carry Elizabeth [convert] who was sick, along, and also to 
send lame Jonathan [convert] with a string of wampum 
ahead to Langundontenink,? Kaskaskunk,* and Gekele- 
mekhpeekink.* As they consulted neither me or Roth in 
this business, we took no farther notice of it, but it proved, 
however, the beginning of diverse perplexities. 

June 29.—My fifty-second birthday. We set out from the 
island by land, and I with several others, from this day on, 


? An Indian town on the site of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, and the 
central point on the path. 

* Friedenstadt, on the Beaver. 

* Located in Lawrence County. 
* In Oxford Township, Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 
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camp, and when discovered, we handed the contraband to 
Mr. Wallis for safekeeping, until the trader should return. 
Twenty hundred weight of flour which I had purchased was 
here distributed. 

June 23-24.—Broke up camp and moved on. Passed 
the Loyalsock at the place where Count Zinzendorf visited 
thirty years ago, and Lycoming creek, which marks the 
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[Linden] where Nathaniel Davis has lived for six years. 
He related that when our missionaries Grube and Mack 
visited there [Aug. 1753], a couple of Shawanese, who were 
inimical to the whites demanded Grube’s surrender, in order 
to murder him, that he [Davis] had replied, “the white 
man is seated in my house, and there no harm should befall 
him.” 

We encamped above Larry’s Creek.? Here Newolike’s 
wife visited our Joseph [convert]; she stated that her hus- 
band was ill, otherwise both of them and the family, would 
have emigrated with us to the West. 

June 25.—We encamped opposite Long Island.* Here 
rattlesnakes seemed to hold undisputed sway, and they were 
killed at all points. Not more than half an hour after our 
arrival, a horse was brought in, that had been bitten in the 
nose. His head swelled up frightfully, and as it rained the 
remedy that had been applied failed to take proper effect, 
and the poor animal perished the next day. 

June 26.—Today I assembled the men, told them, that we 
had progressed but thirty miles during the past week, and 
that if we failed to make more rapid headway, our large 
company would come to want, that it would be prudent 
under these circumstances, to leave the sick woman, her 
husband and their friends on the island, (for I expected her 

1 At the treaty at Fort Stanwix in November, 1768. 


2 One mile east from Jersey Shore. 
5 The island in the Susquehanna at Jersey Shore. 
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to die in a day or two); that Nathaniel Davis and his party 
would come up and they could join him, and that we 
would send men and fresh horses for them from Chinkla- 
camoose. It was furthermore decided that the strongest 
of our company should proceed in five canoes with the 
baggage of the women as far a Chinklacamoose.' 

June 27.—Arrived at Campbell’s, where we met Mr. An- 
derson, who dissuaded us from attempting to embark in 
canoes, stating the water was too shallow for navigation. 
Hereupon the canoes and sundry utensils were sold, and 
some glass, nails and iron ware left here in trust. It having 
rained incessantly for several days, our effects were wet 
through and some damaged. 

June 28 (Sunday).—By request, I preached in English to 
a goodly audience of assembled settlers from the Bald 
Eagle creek and the south shore of the West Branch. As 
no ordained minister of the Gospel was settled in the neigh- 
borhood, I was requested to baptize, and accordingly ad- 
ministered the sacrament to the new born daughter of a 
Frenchman, Fourney, by name (calling her Cunigunda) 
and to the son of a Catholic, Antoine White, whom I 
named John. 

Joshua [convert] convoked the men, and persuaded them, 
(despite their yesterday’s deliberations to the contrary), to 
carry Elizabeth [convert] who was sick, along, and also to 
send lame Jonathan [convert] with a string of wampum 
ahead to Langundontenink,? Kaskaskunk,*® and Gekele- 
mekhpeekink.‘ As they consulted neither me or Roth in 
this business, we took no farther notice of it, but it proved, 
however, the beginning of diverse perplexities. 

June 29.—My fifty-second birthday. We set out from the 
island by land, and I with several others, from this day on, 


? An Indian town on the site of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, and the 
central point on the path. 

? Friedenstadt, on the Beaver. 

* Located in Lawrence County. 

* In Oxford Township, Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 
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led the caravan. Traveled fourteen miles to Beech creek, 
on the path agreed on. After encamping here, the men re- 
turned with horses to fetch up the baggage. This they did 
daily, and thus were compelled to travel the road three 
times. 

June 30.—Bro. Roth and wife came up from the rear 
with the others, excepting Elizabeth and her friends, she 
being too ill, to allow of her being carried. Thereupon I 
moved on nine miles to a salt-lick. As I was in search of 
Roth’s horse, to send it back to his camp, I trod upon a 
fifteen year old rattlesnake. Such was my fright, that for 
days I took every step with dread, fancying every rustling 
leaf to be the movement of a venomous serpent. The two 
Indians with me, despatched the reptile. 

July 2.—Bro. Roth and the others again came to the 
front. 

July 3.—In company of Cornelius and William [con- 
verts] I advanced early in the morning. Up to this time 
we had passed only through a beautiful and fertile region of 
country,’ but now our way lead across mountains. On 
reaching a summit, when eight miles along, we saw the 
bold peaks between the West Branch and the Juniata. 
Were compelled to encamp on a dry elevation, and to 
fetch water from the foot of the mountain. A poor little 
cripple, aged ten years, a son of the late Jonas [convert], 
whom his mother had carried all the way in a basket from 
one station to another, was very weak today, and ex- 
pressed the wish to be baptized. Bro. Roth administered 
the sacrament and named him Nathan. 

July 4.—Early today there came two Indians from Kas- 
kasky, en route to Stockbridge, who I invited to breakfast. 


1 Thus far, on leaving the site of Lock Haven, they had pushed down 
the valley of the Bald Eagle, bounded by the Bald Eagle Ridge to the 
south and the Allegheny proper on the north. Now they began the 
ascent of the latter, which is the backbone of Howard, Snowshoe, 
Boggs, and Houston Townships, Centre County, a tract of broken and 
wild Alpine region of country. 
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One of them spoke English fluently. In his childhood, he 
had been taken by the whites prisoner, but since then 
turned a complete Indian in his mode of life. We pro- 
ceeded four miles into the mountains. Roth from this 
point summoned to Great Island by an express. Thither 
went Joshua with twelve men [converts], to fetch up his 
sick friend, and when he arrived there she was near her 
end. She died on the evening of the 5th. just an hour 
prior to Roth’s arrival. The next day he buried her. 

On the evening of the 6th., Roth rejoined us in camp. 

July 7.—Moved on six miles to a spring—a heavy thun- 
der storm with rain. 

July 8.—Advanced six miles to the West Moshannek’ 
over precipitous and ugly mountains, and through two 
nasty rocky streams. In fording the second, I fell neck 
deep into the water. Had it been at any other season of 
the year, we could not have endured so much wading in 
streams. 

July 9.—Advanced but two miles to a run in the swamp. 
We were almost broken down, and those who carried the 
luggage, could with difficulty climb the mountains. 

July 10.—Lay in camp, as some of our horses had strayed, 
and I had to send mine back twice to the other camp. 

July 11.—We found Nathan released from all suffering— 
his death had been unobserved. His emaciated remains 
were interred along side of the path, and I cut his name 
into a tree that overshadowed his lonely grave, and then 
we moved eight miles to an old beaver-dam. 

July 12 (Sunday).—Bro. Roth and his party came up. In 
the evening we met for worship, and afterwards a collection 
of corn and beans, taken up for the poor. 

July 13.—Proceeded six miles to a spring, in a beautiful 
widely expanded mountain meadow. Scarcely had we en- 
camped, when a frightful storm swept over us. The angry 
clouds, like mountains, piled themselves up in the heavens, 


? This stream empties into the West Branch, between Clearfield and 
Centre Counties. 
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the lightening, like snakes of fire leaped in forked flames 
over the sky, the thunder rolled like siege artillery, and the 
rain came down with the sound of many waters, or the 
rushing of a mighty cataract. It was a war of the elements. 
The tall oaks bowed before the storm, and where the timber 
failed to do obeisance, it was snapped like glass, in the grasp 
of the roaring wind. My companions, to my surprise, 
heeded none of this, but cut sapplings and collected bark 
and built huts, which were completed, as the storm passed 
over. 

July 14.—Reached Clearfield creek, where the buffaloes 
formerly cleared large tracts of undergrowth, so as to give 
them the appearance of cleared fields; hence the Indians 
call the creek Clearfield. Here at night and next morning, 
to the great joy of the hungry, nine deer were shot. 
Whoever shoots a deer, has for his private portion, the 
skins and inwards, the meat he must bring into camp for 
distribution. It proved advantageous for us not to keep so 
closely together, as we had at first designed, for if the number 
in camp is large, one or two deer when cut up, afforded but 
a scanty morsel to each individual. So it happened that 
scarce a day passed, without there being a distribution of 
venison in the advance, the centre, and the rear camp. (On 
the route there were one hundred and fifty deer, and but 
three bears shot.) 

As there was a growing impatience observable among 
those who were called on to aid others with their horses, to 
press on, and not be detained, I spent a sleepless night. 
But on 

July 16, after representing the state of the case to the 
dissatisfied, I felt reassured, and journeyed on with a few of 
the men two miles in a pelting rain to the site of Chinklaca- 
moose, where we found but three huts and a few patches of 
Indian corn. The name signifies, “No one tarries here 
willingly.”’ It may, perhaps, be traced to the circumstance, 


1 Christian F. Post lodged here on his way to the Ohio country in 
August of 1758. It is noted on Scull’s map. 
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that some thirty years ago an Indian resided here—(a hermit 
life upon a rock)—who was wont to appear to the Indian 
hunters in frightful shapes. Some of these too, he killed, 
others he robbed of their skins, and this he did for many 
years. We moved on four miles and were obliged to wade 
the river three times, here rapid and full of ripples. 

July 17,—Advanced only four miles to a creek, that 
comes out from the north-west.' Had a narrow and stony 
spot for our camp. 

July 18.—Moved on without waiting for Roth and his 
division, which on account of the rain had remained in 
camp. Today Shebosch lost acolt from the bite of a rattle- 
snake. Here we left the West Branch three miles to the 
north-west up the creek, crossing it five times. Here the 
path went precipitately up the mountain to the summit, to 
a spring, the first waters of the Ohio.’ 

July 19 (Sunday).—As yesterday, but two families kept 
with me, because of the rain, but we passed a quiet day and 
dried our effects. In the evening the ponkis were excessively 
annoying, so that the cattle pressed towards and into our 
camp, to escape their persecutors in the smoke of the fires. 
This vermin is a plague to man and beast, both by day and 
night. But in the swamp, through which we were now 
passing, their name is legion, and hence the Indians call it 
Ponks-utenink i.e. “the town of the Ponkis”—The word is 
equivalent to living dust and ashes, the vermin being so small 
as not to be seen, and their bite, burning hot as sparks of 
fire or hot ashes. One of the converts related the following 
Indian myth: that the aforecited Indian hermit and sor- 
cerer, after many years having been a terror to all Indians, 
had been killed by one, who had burned his bones. The 
wind blew his ashes into the swamp and they became living 
things, and hence the ponkis. 


* Anderson’s Creek, in Pike Township. 

* Probably the sources of the north branch of the Mahoning, which 
rises in Brady Township, Clearfield County, and empties into the Alle- 
gheny, ten miles above Kittanning. 
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July 20.—We traveled on through the swamp, and after 
five miles, crossed the path that leads from Frankstown ' to 
Goshgoshink? and two miles beyond this point, encamped 
at a run [a branch of the Mahoning]. At five o’clock 
p-m. came Peter, Boas and Michael, with fourteen unbap- 
tized Indians from Langundontenink, to meet us, with four 
horses and five bushels of Indian corn. Two of them went 
out to hunt, and in half an hour Michael brought in a deer 
to my fire. Esther hunted up the large camp-kittle, and 
soon all hands had their fill of venison and rice. That 
night and the following morning, there were four deer shot 
by my company. 

July 21.—The rear division came up, and the destitute, 
viz. such as had lived solely upon meat and milk, were sup- 
plied each with one pint of Indian corn. We proceeded six 
miles to the first creek, and camped. 

July 22.—We journeyed on four miles, to the first fork, 
where a small creek, comes down from the north. 

July 23.—Again, today, four miles to the second fork—to 
a creek coming in from the south-east. 

July 24.—The path soon left the creek, over valleys and 
heights to a spring. We now had left the swamp and were 
free from the plague of ponkis. Huckelberries were found 
in abundance, which were enjoyed. Our today’s station 
was five miles, and about so far we advanced on 

July 25, and encamped at a salt lick, where we kept a 
religious service, three miles from the large creek, which 
runs in a horse shoe and which is navigable for canoes 
when the water is high. It is a four days journey by water | 
to this point, where the Ohio is struck, whereas by land, the 
point can be reached in one day. Some of our young peo- 
ple went to the creek to fish, others to hunt, and at sunset 
they came in with two deer and four strings of fish. 

July 26 (Sunday)—kEarly to day Anton [convert] Na- 
thaniel Davis and others, who up to this time had brought 


1 See Scull’s map of Pennsylvania, 1759. 
? Located in Venango County. 
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up the rear, came to my camp. Roth preached in the 
morning and I at evening. At this place a sufficiency of 
fish were taken to supply the entire camp, large pike and 
salmon, but especially a large species unknown to us all re- 
sembling the sheepshead, in these parts called the Buffalo- 
fish. In place of a skull they have two small white stones 
(probosis?) lying towards each other—the mouth resem- 
bles that of a sucker, but without teeth; instead, in the 
throat, it has two pieces of bone fitting one on the other, in 
form of a large shoemaker’s pincers, with which it crushes 
the mussels, its proper food. The meat is better than rock- 
fish, and is without fins. We also took an unknown spe- 
cies of tortoise, as large as a goose, with a long neck, 
pointed head and eyes like a dove. The shell is hard only 
along the back and below in the middle, otherwise all 
around soft and liver-colored. At the creek here, we also 
noticed good stone-coals. 

July 27.—We proceeded over a long mountain to Tschach- 
kat, four miles to where the path from Ligonier passes 
north, then four miles over a mountain to a creek coming 
from the south-west, and then one mile to a small run. 

July 28.—Advanced eight miles over hill and valley to a 
bad spring. Here we were met by the Indians from Kas- 
kaskia en route for Shemung. 

July 29.—With sunrise we were again on the way, as we 
desired to day to strike the Ohio [/.e. Allegheny], and in the 
evening we arrived there without mishap. For three days 
the weather had been excessively warm, and we traveled over 
plains and highlands where the wind and fires had wrecked 
all the timber confusedly together, so that our progress was 
a difficult thing. The land is mostly arable and much of it 
good. The bean-grass in many places, reached up to my 
horses back, and stood as thick as though it had been 
sowed. We came to eight miles above Kittaning, not far 
above Kawuntschhannink, down a very precipitous moun- 
tain, (so much so that we were compelled to take off our 
shoes to effect the descent), to the Ohio, which here is not 
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quite so broad as the Delaware at Easton, and scarce reached 
to our horses bellies, as we forded it. 

July 30.—Some of the men began to make bark canoes, 
in order to proceed by water with the heavy baggage, and 
with the aged and the sick, and also to look out supplies in 
and about Pittsburgh. To those who had fallen back in 
the rear, we despatched horses. There was an abundance 
of mussels here, of which the Indians ate plentifully. As I 
had sore feet and was worn down, I determined to go on in 
advance. 

July 31.—I set out on horseback with Peter and Jacob. 
(Up to this time, Roth and I, as well as others, had traveled 
on foot.) The path led about three miles down on the 
north bank of the river, then over a high mountain, and 
about eight miles from the Ohio, there were extensive 
plains, then succeeded good land with rich vegetation and 
flowers. The country reminded me of Carolina. Having 
ridden twenty-five miles, we lodged for the night with two 
Indians who were out hunting. One of them gave me a 
fine fawn. In the creek on which we camped were several 
salt-springs. 

August 1.—John Heckewelder met us with some Indians 
and two horses. The Indians turned back with us, and 
Heckewelder went on with some supplies to meet Roth and 
his division. We rode briskly the whole day, accomplishing 
forty miles, and late at night entered Langundontenink 
(Friedenstadt)." 

The beginning of this memorable journey was not au- 
spicious, as the measles broke out. The epidemic proved a 
hinderance to our progress, as it attacked both adults and 
children. The former had to lay by at least two or three 
days, after being taken ill, and the children had to be car- 
ried. Matters, however, went so well with the sick as to be 
cause of surprise; all that they required was a drink made 
of the large sarsaparilla, which proved efficacious in bringing 
out the erruption. The milk supplied by our cows went far 
1 Roth’s division arrived at the town August 5. 
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toward our daily support. Scarce a day passed but what we 
could distribute rations of meat. True, we heard complaints 
that there was no flour, nor corn, nor beans, but never did a 
soul go to bed hungry. None received injury to his person, 
although dangers were without number; especially on the 
West Branch, where there were rattlesnakes in abundance. 
I know that upwards of fifty were killed. That peace and 
unity should have prevailed was a matter of gratitude. It 
is true, at times, that there were indications of the old 
feeling of opposition inborn in the Mohicans towards the 
Delawares, yet no contention came to our notice. 


ErtwEIn. 
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THE LAST OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY UNDER 
THE PENNSYLVANIA CONSTITUTION OF 1776. 


Extract from the Diary of William Rawle, Esq., one of the Members 
during its Final Session. 


CONTRIBUTED BY WILLIAM BROOKE RAWLE, ESQ. 


[The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 was abrogated by that of 
1790, which was framed by a convention which assembled at Philadel- 
phia November 24, 1789, completed its labors February 26, 1790, and 
then adjourned that the people might examine its work. “The con- 
vention reassembled August 9, 1790, and formally proclaimed the new 
Constitution September 2, 1790. The only appearance of Mr. Rawle 
upon the stage of political life was in the last session of the General 
Assembly under the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, to which he 
was elected against his will, as explained in the following extract. The 
only public office he was ever induced to hold was that of Attorney for 
the United States for the District of Pennsylvania, which was conferred 
upon him by President Washington on July 18, 1791, without solicita- 
tion, and voluntarily resigned by him on May 6, 1800, in the admin- 
istration of President Adams. ] . 


A few days after writing the preceding account [October 
7, 1789] I was elected very unwillingly into the General 
Assembly. 

I had refused several applications for the purpose, unwill- 
ing to desert the profitable profession of expounding, for 
the sterile office of making, laws. My duties to my chil- 
dren held me back from the impulses of ambition and the 
pleasures of honorable distinction. It is right on account 
of those children (who I wish may peruse this, and every 
other manuscript I leave from which they may derive some 
benefit, perhaps in example, but more I believe in precept,) 
to preserve the circumstances that evince the sincerity of my 
reluctance to engage in a different course of life, and to 
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relinquish any part of those emoluments which I solemnly 
declare were chiefly rendered desirable by my love for my 
little counterparts. 

Opposite tickets were circulated on the morning of the 
election day and the ground appeared to be divided by con- 
trary and irreconcilable interests. A conference between 
the active people on either side was proposed, and different 
characters were suggested without success. Colonel [Fran- 
cis] Gurney and myself were finally assented as the new 
members, and some gentlemen were appointed to call upon 
me and to urge my acceptance of the station. My refusal 
was firm and sincere, and they retired with apparent regret. 
But before they reached the ground the circulation of the 
ticket had commenced, and the success which attended it 
was uniform and extraordinary. My answer was signified, 
but some gentlemen thought it too late to stop the progress 
of the election; others were persuaded that I would not 
refuse after the choice had taken place, and others asserted 
that the people having a right to the service of an individual 
my refusal ought not to avail. 

Upon receiving this intelligence I was considerably dis- 
quieted. The indecorum of publicly opposing it on the 
ground alone restrained me from doing so, but I put up 
written notices, and caused one to be inserted in the evening 
paper of the day, and I prevailed on several of my friends 
to attend and personally to signify the impossibility of my 
serving. My papers were torn down and my friends were 
disregarded. 

I was elected. 

The consequences of accepting or of refusing the seat 
occupied my attention almost exclusively of every other 
object for some time afterwards, and I at length concluded 
that, however it might diminish that extraordinary popu- 
larity which I was not before sensible of, I would resign a 
seat conferred upon me by a sort of violence, tho’ so flatter- 
ing and dignifying. 

I am not yet convinced that my acceptance of it was not 
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less manly and less commendable that an adherence to that 
determination; but as the time of meeting approached, as 
the public expectation was turned upon me, as my friends 
urged me, as the terror of public dissatisfaction encreased 
upon me, I gradually sunk from my resolution, and at 
length, at the expence of self approbation and the risque of 
professional emoluments, I took my seat. 

The engagements of [William] Lewis in the Convention 
have thrown much of the burthens upon me. There are 
few in the present house of competency to public difficulties, 
few acquainted with the higher duties of public life. 

Of my performance of those duties I have many flattering 
testimonials. I have enlarged the number, and I hope the 
esteem, of my friends; I have extended the general knowl- 
edge of my character and perhaps encreased the estimation 
in which it was held. Whether I have rendered my pro- 
fession less lucrative time is to determine. 

I do not feel however any accessions to my stock of vanity 
or pride. I sincerely declare myself abased in my own 
opinion by relinquishing my determinations of refusal, 
founded as they were upon deliberate reflections. 

I find I have less strength and firmness of mind than I 
thought I possessed, and I have submitted to acquire public 
at the expence of internal applause. 


[ Copy of Letter from William Rawle to William Lewis.] 


I give way, my dear friend, to the importunities of zeal- 
ous friends, and the pressure of public exigencies, and find 
it impossible any longer to refuse the burthensome honor of 
a seat in the house. 

In so doing I resign my own sense of the conduct my 
previous declarations required, and I shall join with you in 
a considerable sacrifice of private interest. 

Sincerely yours 
W. R. 
Oct. 22d, 1789. 
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I wrote the above to Lewis when at last I found that I 
must take my seat. 





September 5th 1790. 

My public fatigues are no more. 

Yesterday the members of the house agreed that the 
Legislature was dissolved, and we parted in great chearful- 
ness and good humor. 

In framing the new constitution no attention appeared to 
have been paid to the continuance of the Assembly. But 
the necessity of an express provision was known to many of 
the convention who from different views concealed their 
opinions, or communicated them in confidence only to par- 
ticular friends, while those who would earnestly have wished 
to prevent the effect, inadvertently omitted the measure 
requisite to prevent it. 

Lewis and Ogden of Bucks County proposed to prevent 
an adjournment to Lancaster. Slegle, the division of York 
County. The thought was communicated to [Richard] 
Peters and myself—but I disregarded it. In the evening at 
the City Tavern (where Genl. Washington, the Convention 
and Assembly were entertained by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion) the subject was talked of as certain. I felt uneasy, 
and withdrew to consult Lewis. He was cléar in his opinion. 

In the morning I had determined on a plan which met 
with approbation. The house met. I moved an immediate 
adjournment for the purpose of consulting the Judges and 
other characters in the Law. It was agreed to. 

The Chief Justice [McKean], Shippen, Wilson, Ingersol 
and Wilcocks were united in opinion. Bryan would give 
none. Bradford spoke with doubt. 

The Executive Council attended and signified their union 
in the same sentiment. The Speaker therefore did not 
assume the chair. 

Smiley openly charges a design to prevent the election for 
members of Congress in October. 
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Old Maclean insisted upon our right to sit and make laws, 
trusting that the ensuing legislature would confirm them. 

A wild idea to which nobody appeared to listen. 

When I look back to the unusual weight and difficulty 
of my station—unassisted by Lewis, notwithstanding his 
promises—unsupported by men of business, of whom there 
was scarce one in the house,—I feel reason to rejoice at the 
few mistakes I have committed. 

In the business of the Comptroller General’s reprimand 
I was involved against my inclination. We got through it 
however without much difficulty or disgrace. 

My fellow citizens are earnest for me to continue to 
serve, which I cannot. 


CIRCULAR. 


PRINTED IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 6. [1790] 
Last Saturday morning the members of the late General 
Assembly met at the state house: but it seeming to be the 
general opinion that they could no longer act as a legisla- 


tive body, the speaker did not take the chair. Having 
placed Mr. Wynkoop in the chair they agree to the follow- 
ing address. The unanimous thanks of the meeting were 
then returned to the Hon. Richard Peters, their late 
Speaker, and an adjournment sine die took place. 


To THE CITIZENS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the constitution, which received its public completion 
on the second instant, it is established that “ The legislative 
power of this commonwealth shall be vested in a general 
assembly, which shall consist of a senate and house of rep- 
resentatives.” 

No provision is made, in any part of it, for the temporary 
continuance of the legislative functions of the house of as- 
sembly: hence it has been doubted whether our powers did 
not cease with the adoption of the constitution; whether a 
legislature consisting of a single house could bind the people 
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by laws after the people had declared, that their laws should 
be the act of two houses, with the sanction, under certain 
regulations, of the chief executive officer. We have con- 
sidered that the power vested in the late convention, was 
necessarily superior to ours tho’ derived from the same 
source, at the same time. To them was entrusted the office 
of making a new plan of government after an avowed ex- 
perience of the inconveniences of the former; to us, the 
task of common and necessary legislation while they were 
so employed. As they were not restrained in their appoint- 
ment to any time at which the government they might form 
should commence in its effect, it is obvious that they were 
no less masters of this circumstance, than of the different 
parts and principles of which the system should be com- 
posed. 

To deny, therefore the authority of the convention to 
supersede the powers we possessed would be, to dispute the 
authority of the people from whom we received our powers, 
and to whom we are accountable for the exercise of them. 

In this peculiar situation we have not relied, altogether on 
our own judgment: we have consulted with the President 
and Supreme Executive Council (who are expressly con- 
tinued in office) with the judges and other respectable 
authorities in the profession of the law. 

We have found their opinions generally to coincide with 
ours. We have also contemplated the impropriety of pro- 
ceeding under an authority doubtful and perhaps extin- 
guished, at a considerable expence to the Commonwealth, 
to enact laws which perhaps would not be inforced, and to 
direct measures which might only terminate in disorder & 
disobedience. 

We have therefore thought it our duty to retire from the 
station in which we were placed, altho’ it is with regret 
that we leave much necessary business unfinished. 

We have also considered ourselves under the obligation 
of informing you, to whom we hold ourselves accountable 
for our public conduct, of the reasons which have induced 

VoL. xxv.—15 " 
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us to decline the further exercise of the trust reposed 


in us. 
September 4th, 1790. 


Joun M’DoweE LL, 
JAMES CLEMSON, 
Joun Hopkins, 
Henry Derine, 
JAMES CUNNINGHAM, 
JouN MILLER, 
JosepH Reap, 
Jacop SyMSER, 
Joun Stewart, 
Tuomas LILty, 
WILuiaAM GopFRey, 
Davin MirTcHELL, 
Joun Lupwie, 
THomas CLINGEN, 
Nicnotas Lutz, 
Dante. LInepacn, 
JONATHAN Hoge, 
LAWRENCE SECKEL, 
Jacop HitTzHEIMER, 
JoHN WHITE, 
JAMES Barr, 
JAMES MARSHALL, 
JAMES JOHNSTON, 
JONATHAN RoseErts, 
JAMES VAUX, 
JAMES M’CREIGHT, 
Davin Stewart, 
Hvueu Lioyp, 


Wii11am Raw Le, 
Francis Gurney, 
RicuarpD PeEtsrs, 
SaMUEL ASHMEAD, 
Tuomas Pavt, 
Tuomas Britton, 
Exias Boys, 
GERARDUS Wynkoop, 
JoHN CHAPMAN, 
JAMES Bryan, 
Ricuarp THOMAS, 
RicHaRD Downina, JUN. 
CALEB JARVIS, 
Perer EAer, 
SrerHen BALLiet, 
ConraD IRIE, JUN. 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 
ANTHONY LERCH, JUN. 
JoHN Moors, 

Joun Barrp, 
Tuomas Ryerson. 
JoHN GILCREEST, 
Joun Rea, 
BenJAMIN MARKLEY, 
JoHun CARSON, 
OBADIAH GoRE, 
Joun NEVILLE, 
Ricwarp Riey. 


CIRCULAR. 


PRINTED IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 
To the Electors for the City of Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN, 


With a deep impression of the honor conferred upon 
me at the last election, permit me earnestly to request 
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that I may be excused from further services in the legisla- 
ture. 

The peculiar inconveniences I should sustain from con- 
tinuing in it, will I hope, apologize for declining a station, 
which great deference for the voice of my fellow citizens 
alone induced me to accept. 

I am, with the utmost respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
THIRD STREET W. Raw1e. 

September 13, 1790. 





December 26, 1790. 

And now having decently left the stage of public employ- 
ment, let me endeavor so to arrange affairs as to escape a 
return toit. Ofthe bitternesses of public duties much might 
be said, for much is felt. 

There are occasions in which it is proper to press forward 
with vigour and activity, and occasions in which delibera- 
tion and delay are equally expedient. It requires the nicest 
and quickest judgement to catch the momentary. But 
Shakespeare tells it to you much better. 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” etc. This tide it 
is the grand secret of political action to take advantage of. 
But with all the success that can attend the happy sudden 
and correct adoption of it, what anxieties, what toils, what 
labours after information, what studies of arrangement, 
what painful responsibilities are the lot of the Statesman. 

But can we expect success in employment so arduous 
unless we devote to it all our time and all our talents? 
Will the vacancies of professional business, the occasional 
and interrupted intervals of forensic labors be sufficient ? 

The mind must be powerful and penetrating indeed to 
avoid the confusion which generally arises from the concur- 
rent shocks of different and numerous objects. 
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Gaines, EDMUND PENDLETON, Gen.; National Port. Gallery, vol. iv., 
1836. J. W. Jarvis p., J. B. Longacre sc. 

——, EpMUND PENDLETON, Gen.; Democratic Rev., vol. xxii. p. 483, 
June, 1848. Daguerreotype. T. Doney sc. 

——, EpMUND PENDLETON, Gen.; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of Generals and 
other Commanders in the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 89, 
1848. Medal on battle of Erie. 

——, Epmunp PENDLETON, Gen.; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of* the 
U. S., N. Y., vol. ii. plate 45, 1878. Fiirst. Medal. 

GALLATIN, ALBERT; Democratic Rev., frontispitce, June, 1843. 

GamBLE, THomas, Capt. U.S.N.; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, May, 
1819. Waldo p., J. B. Longacre sc. 

Gates, Horatio, Gen.; Du Simitiére, P., Thirteen Port. of Amer. Legis- 
lators, plate 6, L., 1783. Du Simitiére del., B. Reading sc. 

——, Horatio, Gen.; Westminster Mag., vol. xi. p. 563, November, 
1783. 

——, Horatio, Gen.; Port Folio, frontispiece, November, 1809. Edwin 
se. Medal. 

——Horatio, Gen.; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of the Generals and other 
Commanders in the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 59, 1848. 
Medal. 

——, Horatio, Gen.; Harper, p. 680, October, 1877. 

——, Horatio, Gen.; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., N. Y., 
vol. ii. plate 2, 1878. M. Gatteaux. Medal. 

——, Horatio, Gen.; Schuyler, John, Institution of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, N. Y., p. 97, 1886. Stuart p., H. B. Hall & Sons sc. 
——, Horatio, Gen.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
vol. vi. p. 302, 1889. From An Impartial Hist. of the War. 

——, Horatio, Gen.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
vol. vi. p. 303, 1889. From An Impartial Hist. of the Present War. 

——, Horatio, Gen.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
vol. vi. p. 311, 1889. From Bickerstaff’s Boston Almanac of 1778. 

——, Horatio, Gen.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
vol. vi. p. 476, 1889. From Du Simitiére’s “13 Ports.” 

Gentry, M. P.; American Rev., frontispiece, August, 1852. A. H. 
Ritchie se. 

GitpIn, Hy. D.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, November and Decem- 
ber, 1840. Inman p., R. W. Dodson sc. 
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Gopey, Louis A.; Godey’s Lady’s Book, frontispiece, February, 1850. 
W. G. Armstrong sc. 

Gow, Neri; Littell’s Living Age, frontispiece, June 18, 1859. F. Croll se. 

——, Nem; Century, p. 5, May, 1890. Andrew Robertson p. 

GraHam, Wm. A.; American Rev., frontispiece, March, 1852. Da- 
guerreotype. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

——, Wm. A., Sec. of Navy; American Rev., frontispiece, March and 
September, 1852. Daguerreotype. A. H. Ritchie se. 

GreeLtey, Horace; Democratic Rev., p. 191, August, 1852. Carica- 
ture. 

GREENE, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Columbian Mag., frontispiece, September, 
1786. Trenchard sc. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Lee, Hy., Mem. of the War in the Southern 
Department of the U. 8., Phila., frontispiece, vol. i., 1812. Edwin, se. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Johnson, Wm., Sketches of the Life of Greene, 
Charleston, frontispiece, vol. i., 1822. H. Bonnelheau del., J. B. 
Longacre sc. . 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; National Port. Gallery, vol. i., 1836. J. Trum- 
bull p., J. B. Forrest se. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of the Generals and other 
Commanders of the American Army and Navy, Phila., p. 59, 1848. 
Medal. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. 
ii. p. 95, 1854. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Harper, p. 159, July, 1857. 

—, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Harper, p. 226, July, 1867. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S8., 
N. Y., vol. ii. plate 11, 1878. Dupré. Medal. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vi. p. 508, 1889. Norman sc. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vi. p. 509, 1889. From Andrews’s Hist. of the War. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vi. p. 512, 1889. From New York Mag. 

——, NATHANAEL, Gen.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vi. p. 513, 1889. Painting. 

——, NATHANIEL (Postmaster, Boston); Democratic Rev., frontis- 
piece, November, 1847. T. Illman & Sons sc. 

Grunpy, Fretrx; National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. W. B. Cooper 
p-, T. B. Welch se. 

~——, Frerix; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, October, 1838. 

——, Fret; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 439, 
1853. 

Gwinn, Wm. M., Hon., of Cal.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, Novem- 
ber, 1850. A. B. Walter sc. 

Happock, Cuas. B.; International Mag., vol. ii. p. 1, December 1, 1850. 
F. Alexander p., eng. at J. Andrews. 
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Hate, SARAH JOSEPHA (née Buell) ; Godey’s Lady’s Book, frontispiece, 
December, 1850. W. B. Chambers p., W. G. Armstrong sc. 

——, SARAH JOSEPHA (née Buell); Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., 
N. Y., vol. ii. p. 291, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Saran JosePHA (née Buell); Ladies’ Repository, frontispiece, 
April, 1855. T. B. Read p., F. E. Jones se. 

HALisurTon, THOS. CHANDLER, Judge; Bentley, vol. xiv. p. 81, 1843. 
Eddis p., J. Cook se. 

——, Tuos. CHANDLER, Judge; Illust. Lond. News, p. 37, July 15, 1843. 
, THOS. CHANDLER, Judge; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., 
vol. i. p. 209, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Tuos. CHANDLER, Judge; Illust. Lond. News, supplement, Septem- 
ber 9, 1865. 

Hatit, N. K.; American Rev., vol. xv. p. 93, February, 1852. Da- 
guerreotype. F. Halpin sc. 

—, Mrs. Sam. Carter (Anna Maria Fielding); Museum, vol. xxix. 
p. 385, 1836. 

——, Mrs. Sam. Carter (Anna Maria Fielding); Campbell’s Mag., 
frontispiece, October, 1843. Sir Geo. Hayter p. 

——, Mrs. Sam. Carter (Anna Maria Fielding); Harper, p. 527, Sep- 
tember, 1869. 

——, Mrs. Sam. Carter (Anna Maria Fielding); Ilust. Lond. News, 
p- 149, February 12, 1881. 

HALLECK, Fitz-GREENE; New York Mirror, p. 97, September 24, 1836. 
Inman p., Parker sc. 

——, Fitz-GreenE; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. xlix. p. 219, March, 1857. 
C. L. Elliott p., E. Teel se. 

——, Firz-Greene; International Mag., vol. iii. p. 433. 

-——, Fitz-Grreene; Illust. Lond. News, p. 245, March 6, 1858. 

——, Fitz-GrEENE; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 933, 1877. W. 
Roberts se. 

——, Fitz-Greene; Cosmopolitan, p. 325, January, 1893. 

HAMILTON, ALEX.; Literary Mag. and American Register, October, 
1804. Tanner sc. 

——, ALex.; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. i. pt. 1, p. 61, 1815. Cerac- 
chio. Leney se. Bust. 

——, ALEex.; National Port. Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. Robertson p., E. 
Prudhomme sc. 

—, ALEx.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 51, 1853. 
J. W. Orr sc. 

——, ALEex.; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. liv. p. 11, July, 1859. 

——, ALrex.; Harper, p. 181, July, 1868. 

——, ALEx.; Harper, p. 485, March, 1872. 

—, Atex.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 439, 1877. Orr sc. 

——, Atex.; Oncken, Das Zeitalter d. Revolution, Berlin (Oncken, 
‘Allg. Ges.), vol. i. p. 754, 1884. 

——, ALEx.; Harper, p. 419, February, 1884. Weimar p. 
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Hamitton, Atex.; Schuyler, John, Institution of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, N. Y., p. 225, 1886. Trumbull p. Picture in N. Y. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

——, Atex.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of America, Boston, 
vol. vi. p. 384, 1889. Crayon in Hist. Society of Penna. 

—, Atex.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of America, Boston, 
vol. vii. p. 232, 1889. From Delaplaine’s Repository. 

—, ALex.; Century, p. 811, April, 1889. Trumbull p. 

——, Atex.; Harper, p. 512, September, 1891. J. Trumbull p. 

—, Atex.; Scrib., p. 53, January, 1895. Trumbull p. Picture in 
N. Y. City Hall. 

Hancock, JoHN; European Mag., frontispiece, October, 1783. 

HANNEGAN, Epwp. A., Hon.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, June, 1846. 
Daguerreotype. T. Doney sc. 

Harris, Sam., Jr.; Polyanthos, 1812. 

Harrison, WM. Hy. (Prest.); Port Folio, frontispiece, April, 1815. 
Wood p., W. R. Jones se. 

—, Ws. Hy. (Prest.) ; Museum, frontispiece, August, 1827. Wood p., 
W. R. Jones sc. 

——, Wa. Hy. (Prest.); National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. J. R. 
Lambdin p., R. W. Dodson sc. 

——, Wma. Hy. (Prest.); Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of Generals and other 
Commanders in the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 175, 1848. 
Medal on battle of the Thames. 

——, Wo. Hy. (Prest.); Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. 
p. 157, 1853. 

——, Wm. Hy. (Prest.); Harper, p. 154, July, 1863. 

——, Wo. Hy. (Prest.); Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. S., N. Y., 
vol. ii. plate 51, 1878. First. Medal. 

—, Wm. Hy. (Prest.); Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nordamerika, Berlin 
(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), p. 539, 1886. 

——, Ws. Hy. (Prest.) ; Century, p. 372, January, 1887. Hy. Inman p. 

—, Wm. Hy. (Prest.); Scrib., p. 335, September, 1888. Campaign 
medal. 

—, Wo. Hy. (Prest.); Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vii. p. 352, 1889. From National Port. Gallery. 

—, Ws. Hy. (Prest.) ; Scrib., p. 210, February, 1895. Beard p. (about 
1840). 

Haswett, Cuas. H. (Engr. in Chf. U.S.N.); Democratic Rev., frontis- 
piece, January, 1848. Illman & Sons se. 

Hayrwoop, W. H., Hon.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, April, 1846. D. 
Huntington p., T. Doney sc. 

Heatu, WM., Hon.; Polyanthos, 1813. 

HetmvutTH, Just. Henrich Curist, Rev.; Museum, frontispiece, June, 
1827. Otis p., Goodman & Piggot sc. 

Henry, Patrick; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, December, 1817. Sully 
p-, Leney sec. 
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Henry, Patrick; National Port. Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. Miniature in 
possession of J. S. Fleming. E. Wellmore sc. After painting by 
Longacre. 

——, Parrick; Harper, p. 148, July, 1851. 

—, Patrick; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 61, 
1853. 

—, Patrick; Harper, p. 8, June, 1876. Statue in Richmond. 

——, Patrick; Harper, p. 437, August, 1883. Sully p. 

——, Patrick; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 226, 1889. From Analectic Mag. 

Hi1arp, Hy. WasHineton; American Rev., frontispiece, December, 
1849. Daguerreotype. A. H. Ritchie se. 

Hotmes, OLIVER WENDELL; Illust. Iond. News, p. 296, March 20, 1858. 

——, OLiveR WENDELL; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. lii., frontispiece, 
July, 1858. D. W. Smith se. 

——, OLIveR WENDELL; Harper, p. 203, January, 1876. 

—, OLtiver WENDELL; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 369, 1877. 

——, OLiver WENDELL; Scrib., vol. xviii., frontispiece, May, 1879. . 

—, OLIveR WENDELL; Harper, p. 393, February, 1881. 

——, OLiyeR WENDELL; Century, p. 513, February, 1885. 

——, Otiver WENDELL; Illust. Lond. News, p. 5, July 3, 1886. 

——, OLIverR WENDELL; One of a Thousand, p. 319, 1890. 

——, OLIvER WENDELL; Harper, p. 164, July, 1891. 

——, OLiveR WENDELL; Harper, p. 230, July, 1894. Port. of 1860. 

——, OLiven WENDELL; Century, p. 557, August, 1895. Daguerreo- 
type. W. H. Funk sc. 

Hooker, HERMAN, D.D.; International Mag., vol. v. p. 442, April 1, 
1852. 

HopKINSON, Francis; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. ii. pt. I. p. 125, 
1815. Pine p., Heath sc. 

——, Francis; Museum, frontispiece, February, 1826. Pine p., 
J. Heath se. 

—, Francis; Casket, frontispiece, March, 1829. Pine p., Heath sc. 

——, Francis; National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., frontispiece, 1836. 
Port. in possession of J. Hopkinson. J. B. Longacre sc. 

——, Francis; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 179, 
1854. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Francois; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 219, 1877. 

——, Francis; Scrib., p. 35, November, 1880. 

——, Francis; Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin 
(Oncken, Alleg. Ges.), vol. ii. p. 719, 1882. Trumbull p. (picture 
of signing of Declaration of Independence), Sadd sc. 

——, Francois; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of America, Boston, 
vol. vii. p. 259, 1889. From Delaplaine’s Repository. 

Hosack, Davip, M.D.; National Port. Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. Sully p., 
A. B. Durand se. 

—, Davip, M.D.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., p. 403, 
1854. J. W. Orr se. 
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Hovston, Sam.; Illust. Lond. News, p. 380, June 15, 1844. 

——, Sam.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, February, 1847. 

——, Sam.; Bungay, Geo. W., Off-Hand Takings, N. Y., p. 219, 1854. 
J. C. Buttre se. 

——, Sam.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 303, 
1854. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Sam.; Harper, p. 582, April, 1865. 

——, Sam.; Scrib., p. 417, February, 1874. 

——, Sam.; Century, p. 494, August, 1884. As a Cherokee chief. 

——, Sam.; Century, p. 496, August, 1884. 

——, Sam.; Century, p. 696, March, 1887. 

——, Sam.; Book News, p. 245, January, 1892. From Bruce’s “ Life 
of Sam. Houston.” 

——, Sam.; Century, p. 220, June, 1892. Caricature, “ Loco Foco Can- 
didates Travelling.” 

——, Sam.; Harper, p. 564, September, 1893. 

—, Sam.; Book News, p. 75, November, 1893. From Williams’s 
“Sam Houston and the War of Independence in Texas.” 

Howarp, TInGHMAN ASsHURST, Gen.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, 
March, 1847. T. Doney sc. 

Hupparp, Hy.; Democratic Rev., August, 1841. CC. Fendrick del., 
J. H. Gimber sc. 

Hott, Isaac; Analectic Mag., vol. i., frontispiece, 1813. G. Stuart p., 
D. Edwin se. 

—, Isaac; Polyanthos, 1814. 

Humpueeys, Davin, Col.; Polyanthos, vol. iv. p. 145, February, 1807 

—, Davip, Col.; National Port. Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. Stuart p., 
G. Parker sc. (from painting by Herring). 

—, Davin, Col.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. 
p. 239, 1854. 

—, Davin, Col.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 389, 1877. Rob- 
erts sc. . 

Hunt, WASHINGTON, Hon.; American Rev., March, 1849. Daguerreo- 
type. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

IncaLLs, WM., M.D.; Polyanthos, 1814. 

INGERSOLL, CHAS. JARED; Democratic Rev., p. 339, October, 1839. 

—, Cuas. Jazep; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 730, 1877. 

IneRaAHAM, Ep. D.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, July, 1849.° Da- 
guerreotype. A. W. Walter sc. 

Irvine, JoHn T.; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. 1. p. 325, October, 1857. 
Capewell & Kimmel sc. 

——, WasHINGTON; La Belle Assemblée, frontispiece, August, 1822. 

——, WasHINGTON; European Mag., frontispiece, March, 1825. 

——, WASHINGTON; New York Mirror, p. 272, February 25, 1832. C. 
R. Leslie p., Hatch & Smillie se. 

——, WASHINGTON; Museum, frontispiece, February, 1832. Wm. Kee- 
nan s¢. 
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IrvING, WASHINGTON; National Port. Gallery, vol. i., 1836. C. E. Leslie 
p-, M. J. Danforth se. 

——, WASHINGTON; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, December, 1841. 
G. S. Newton p. 

——, WASHINGTON; Illust. Lond. News, p. 136, August 26, 1843. 

——, WASHINGTON; Bentley, vol. xix. p. 622, 1846. Newton p., Great- 
batch se. 

——, WASHINGTON; Harper, p. 577, April, 1851. 

——, Wasnincton; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. 
p- 167, 1853. 

——, WASHINGTON; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. lii. p. 551, December, 
1858. Ball Hughes. W. G. Jackman se. Bust. 

, Wasuineton; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 739, 1877. 

——, WASHINGTON; Harper, p. 649, April, 1883. Gilbert Stuart New- 
ton p. 

——, WasHINGTON; Century, p. 1, May, 1887. Daguerreotype of 
about 1850. T. Johnson sc. 

——, WASHINGTON; Book News, p. 12, September, 1893. From C, D. 
Warner’s “ Work of Washington Irving.” 

JACKSON, ANDREW; Eaton, John Hy., Life of Jackson, Phila., frontis- 
piece, 1824. J. Wood p., Fairman & Childs sc. 

-——, ANDREW; National Port. Gallery, vol. i., 1836. J. B. Longacre 
del. and se. 

——, ANnpREw; Democratic Rev., vol. x., frontispiece, January, 1842. 
Jarvis p., in 1815; Chas. Phillips se. 

——, ANDREW; Illust. Lond. News, p. 25, July 12, 1845. 

——, AnpbREW; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, September, 1845. Da- 
guerreotype. T. Doney se. 

——, ANDREW; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, July, 1846. Daguerreo- 
type of 1845. T. Doney sc. 

——, ANDREW; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of Generals and other Commanders 
in the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 151, 1848. Medal on 
battle of New Orleans. 

——, AnpREw; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 117, 
1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, ANDREW; Harper, p. 16, January, 1853. Medal. 

——, ANDREW; Harper, pp. 145, 163, January, 1853. 

——, ANDREW; Harper, p. 605, April, 1864. 

——, ANDREW; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. S., N. Y., vol. 
ii., plates 47, 55, 1878. First. Medals. 

——, ANDREW; Harper, p. 275, July, 1884. La Fosse. G. Kruell sc. 

——, Anvbrew; Scrib., p. 333, September, 1888. Campaign medal. 

——, ANDREW; Century, pp. 218, 220, June, 1892. Caricatures, viz.: 
“ Cleaning his Kitchen,” “ A Boston Notion for the World’s Fair.” 

——, Anprew; Scrib., p. 205, February, 1895. Photo. 

James, Tuos. C., M.D.; Museum, frontispiece, April, 1827. Wood p., 
Neagle sc. 

——, Tuos. C., M.D.; Casket, March, 1830. Wood p., Neagle sc. 
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Jay, Joun; Du Simitiére, P., Thirteen Ports. of Amer. Legislators, 
L., plate 7, 1783. Du Simitiére del., B. Reading sc. 

——, Jonn; Literary Mag. and Amer. Register, frontispiece, Decem- 
ber, 1804. G. Fairman del., W. Hooker sc. 

——, Joun; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 157, 1815. Stuart 
p-, Leney se. 

——, Joun; Casket, August, 1829. Stuart p., Leney sc. 

——, Joun; National Port. Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. Stuart and Trum- 
bull p., A. B. Durand se. 

——, Joun; Jenkins, John S., Lives of the Govs. of N. Y., Auburn, 
p- 75, 1851. 

——, Joun; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 63, 1853. 
J. W. Orr se. 

—, JoHN; Harper, p. 181, July, 1868. 

——, Joun; Century, p. 165, December, 1882. Frazer. Bust. 

——, Joun; Harper, p. 842, May, 1883. 

—, Joun; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 91, 1889. From Du Simitiére. 

——, JouHN; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 312, 1889. From Delaplaine’s Repository. 

——, Joun; Century, p. 825, April, 1889. Joseph Wright p. 

——, Joun; Carson, Hampton L., Supreme Court of U. S., Phila., 
frontispiece, 1891. Gilbert Stuart p. 

——, Joun; Scrib., p. 57, January, 1895. Stuart p. 

JEFFERSON, THOS.; European Mag., frontispiece, May, 1802. G. 
Stuart p. 

—, Tuos.; Literary Mag. and American Register, September, 1804. 
Tiebout sc. 

—, Tuos.; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 125, 1815. Otis 
p-, Neagle sc. 

——, THos.; Museum, frontispiece, March, 1826. Otis p., Neagle sc. 

—, TuHos.; National Port. Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. G. Stuart p., J. B. 
Forrest se. 

——, Tuos.; Democratic Rev., vol. xviii., frontispiece, January, 1846. 
David d’Angers. Statue. 

——, Tuos.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 45, 1853. 
J. W. Orr se. 

——, Tuos.; Harper, p. 149, June, 1853. David. Statue. 

——, THos.; Randolph, Sarah W., Domestic Life of Jefferson, N. Y., 
frontispiece, 1871. Gilbert Stuart p. 

——, THos.; Harper, p. 366, August, 1871. G. Stuart p. 

——, Tuos.; Harper, p. 816, March, 1872. Galt. Statue. 

——, Tuos.; Harper, p. 8, June, 1876. Statue in Richmond. 

——, Tuos.; Harper, p. 211, July, 1876. 

——, Tuos.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 249, 1877, Roberts sc. 

——, TuHos.; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., N. Y., vol. ii. 
plate 23, 1878. Reich. Medal. 
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JEFFERSON, THOS.; Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin 
(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), vol. ii. p. 719, 1882. Trumbull p. (picture 
of Declaration of Independence), Sadd sc. 

, THos.; Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin 
(Qedua, Allg. Ges.), vol. ii. p. 720, 1882. Desnoyer sc. 

—, Tuos.; Harper, p. 557, March, 1884. Gilbert Stuart p., G 
Kruell se. 

—, THos.; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nordamerika, Berlin (Oncken, 
Allg. Ges.), p. 333, 1886. Chappel. 

—, Tuos.; Century, p. 642, September, 1887. G. Stuart p., John- 
son sc. 

—, TuHos.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vi. p. 258, 1889. Stuart p. 

——, Tuos.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 304, 1889. From Delaplaine’s Repository. 

——, TuHos.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 305, 1889. After eng. in European Mag. 

——, Tuos.; Scrib., p. 54, January, 1895. Stuart p. 

JouNsON, C.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, October, 1845. Daguerreo- 
type. T. Doney sc. 

——, Reverpy; Amer. Rev., vol. ix., frontispiece, 1849. Daguerreo- 
type. <A. Jones sc. 

——, Reverpy; Illust. Lond. News, p. 85, July 27, 1850. 

——, ReverDy; Illust. Lond. News, supplement, September 12, 1868. 

——, Rp. Mentor (?); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, April, 1844. 
Daguerreotype by Warner. J. B. Forrest sc. 

Jones, JacoB; Analectic Mag., vol. ii. p. 75, 1813. R. Peale p., D 
Edwin sc. 

KEARNEY, LAURENCE; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, March, 1851. IIl- 
man & Sons sc. 

Ketizy, Wm. Darran; Democratic Rev., June, 1851. Illman & Sons sc. 

KENDALL, AMos; Democratic Rev., vol. i. p. 383, March, 1838. Ch. 
Fenderich del., Bannerman sc. 

——, Amos; Harper, p. 182, July, 1884. 

KENNEDY, JOHN PENDLETON; Amer. Rev., December, 1846. T. Doney se. 

——, JOHN PENDLETON; Amer. Rev., vol. xiii., frontispiece, January, 
1851. P. M. Whelpley sc. 

——, JoHN PENDLETON; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. 
ii. p. 495, 1854. J. W. Orr sc. 

——, JoHN PENDLETON; Putnam’s Monthly, vol. iv. p. 233, September, 
1854. Daguerreotype. H. B. Hill se. 

——, JoHN PENDLETON; Duyckincks’s Cyclopiedia, vol. i. p. 949, 1877. 
W. Roberts sc. 

KeEnT, James; Amer. Rev., vol. vii. p. 327, April, 1848. T. Doney sc. 

Kine, Rurus; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 177, 1815. 
Wood p., Leney sc. 

——, Rurus; Museum, frontispiece, January, 1826. Wood p., Leney se. 

——, Rurvus; Casket, frontispiece, July, 1827. Wood p., Leney sc. 
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Kine, Rurus; National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. G. Stuart p., T. 
Kelly se. 

——, Rurus; Harper, p. 943, May, 1884. Gilbert Stuart p. 

—, Rurus; Scrib., p. 172, August, 1887. Woods p. 

—, T. Butter; Amer. Rev., frontispiece, November, 1848. Chester 
Harding p., A. H. Ritchie sc. 

—, Wm. Rurus; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, August, 1843. Da- 
guerreotype. Fredk. Halpin sc. 

——, Wm. Rurus; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, August, 1852. Jos. 
Ourdan sc. 

——, Wa. Rurus; Jones, A. D., Illus. Amer. Biog., N. Y., p. 187, 1854. 
J. W. Orr se. 

——, Ws. Rourus; Century, p. 221, June, 1892. Caricature, “ Young 
America.” 

Knox, Hy., Gen.; Port Folio, frontispiece, August, 1811. C. W. Peale 
p-, Edwin se. 

—, Hy., Gen.; Port Folio, frontispiece, February, 1812. Stewart p., 
D. Edwin sce. 

——, Hy., Gen.; National Port. Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. Stuart p., E. 
Prudhomme sc., after copy by Herring. 

—, Hy., Gen.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 113, 
1853. 

——, Hy., Gen.; Harper, p. 225, July, 1867. 

—, Hy., Gen.; Harper, p. 823, November, 1879. Gilbert Stuart p. 

—, Hy., Gen.; Schuyler, John, Institution of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, N. Y., p. 13, 1886. From the National Port. Gallery. 

—, Hy., Gen.; Century, p. 825, April, 1889. 

LAFAYETTE; Port Folio, vol. xviii. pp. 176, 177, 1824. 

LaMar, M. B. (of Texas); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, June, 1845. 
Daguerreotype. J. B. Forrest sec. 

LaTHROP, JOHN, Rev.; Polyanthos, 1812. : 

LAURENCE, ABBOTT; Amer. Rev., vol. ix. p. 331, April, 1849. G. P. A. 
Healy p., Andrews & Kelly sc. 

LavuRENS, Hy.; Westminster Mag., frontispiece, October, 1780. 

—, Hy.; Du Simiti@re, P., Thirteen Ports. of Amer. Legislators, 
L., plate 9, 1783. Du Simitiére del., B. Reading sc. 

——, Hy.; Port Folio, frontispiece, September, 1814. Edwin sc. 

——, Hy.; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 29, 1815. C. W. 
Peale p., Neagle sc. 

——, Hy.; Museum, frontispiece, August, 1826. C. W. Peale p., 
Neagle sc. 

—, Hy.; National Port. Gallery, vol. iv., 1836. Copley p., T. B. 
Welch sc., after drawing by Armstrong. 

——, Hy.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., p. 235, 1854. J. W. 
Orr se. 

——, Hy.; Harper, p. 841, May, 1883. 

—, Hy.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 66, 1889. From Delaplaine’s Repository. 
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Laurens, Hy.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 67, 1889. From Du Simitiére’s 13 Ports. 

LAWRENCE, JAMES, Capt. U.S.N.; Analectic Mag. (2d ed.), vol. ii. p. 
129, 1813. Stuart p., Rollinson se. 

——, James, Capt. U.S.N.; Port Folio, frontispiece, September, 1813. 
Stuart p., Rollinson sc. 

——, James, Capt. U.S.N.; Alden, Timothy, Amer. Epitaphs, N. Y., 
vol. v. pentade 1, 1814. Edwin sc. 

—, James, Capt. U.S.N.; Port Folio, frontispiece, August, 1816. 
Edwin sc. 

—, Jamess, Capt. U.S.N.; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of Generals and other 
Commanders of the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 257, 1848. 
Medal on capture of the “ Peacock.” 

—, JaMES, Capt. U.S.N.; Harper, p. 172, January, 1862. 

——, James, Capt. U.S.N.; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., 
N. Y., vol. ii. plate 34, 1878. Fiirst. Medal. 

——, JAMES, Capt. U.S.N.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vii. p. 386, 1889. From Analectic Mag. 

Legare, Hueco Swinton; American Rev., frontispiece, October, 1845. 
T. Doney sc. 

Lreccett, WM.; Democratic Rev., July, 1839. 

——, Wm.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, January, 1840. T. S. Cum- 
mings p., A. Sealey sc. 

——, Wma.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 152, 1877. 

LELAND, Czas. GopFrrEY; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. xlix. p. 110, Febru- 
ary, 1857. 

——, Cas. Goprrey; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 827, 1877. 

——, Cuas. Goprrey; Harper, p. 334, February, 1882. 

——, Cuas. Goprrey; Book News, p. 196, January, 1894. From Le- 
land’s Mem. 

Lewis, Ettis; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, April, 1847. Daguerreo- 
type. T. Doney se. 

——, MerRIweTHER; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, April, 1816. St. 
Memin p., Strickland se. 

——, MERIWETHER; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 
ton, vol. vii. p. 556, 1889. From Analectic Mag. 

—Morean; National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. J. Herring p., 
Durand & Paradise se. 

——, Morcan; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, May, 1844. Daguerreo- 
type. Lith. F. Davignon del. 

——, Morean; Jenkins, John S., Lives of Governors of N. Y., Auburn, 
p- 133, 1851. From lith. of F. Michelin. 

——, Morean; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 199, 
1854. J. W. Orr sc. 

——, Morean; Harper, p. 688, April, 1872. 

——, Morgan; Schuyler, John, Institution of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, N. Y., p. 249, 1886. 

——, Morgan; Century, p. 825, April, 1889. Trumbull p. 
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Lewis, Morcan; Cosmopolitan, p. 476, February, 1891. 

——, Wma. (lawyer, born 1751); Analectic Mag., frontispiece, May, 
1820. Stuart p., Goodman & Piggot sc. 

Linn, L. F.; Democratic Rev., vol. xiv., frontispiece, January, 1844. 
Daguerreotype. J. N. Gimbrede sc. 

LONGFELLOW, Hy. WapsworTH; Joues, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., 
p- 307, 1854. J. W. Orr se. 

—, Hy. WapswortH; Longfellow, Poetical Works, L., 1856. Law- 
rence p., Robinson sc. 

——, Hy. WapswortuH; Illust. Lond. News, p. 296, March 20, 1858. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; Knickerbocker Mag., vol liii. p. 113, February, 
1859. Johnson del., H. W. Smith se. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; Illust. Lond. News, p. 61, July 17, 1869. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; Harper, p. 204, January, 1876. 

, Hy. WapswortH; Scrib., p. 52, May, 1876. Silhouette. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i., frontispiece, 
1877. Whitechurch sc. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; Scrib., vol. xvii., frontispiece, November, 1878. 
Wyatt Eaton del. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; [Illust. Lond. News, p. 303, April 1, 1882. 

—, Hy. WapswortH; Harper, p. 123, June, 1882. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; Century, p. 802, October, 1883. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; Illust. Lond. News, p. 217, March 8, 1884. 
Bust. 

—, Hy. WapswortH; Century, p. 806, April, 1886. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; Harper, p. 305, January, 1888. Bust in West- 
minster Abbey. 

—, Hy. Wapswortu; Karpeles, Geschichte der Litteratur, vol. ii. 
p. 285, 1891. Photo. 

——, Hy. WapswortH; Illust. Lond. News, p. 559, August, 1895. 
Badger p. F. Day, after eng. by Wilcox. 

LowELL, JosHua A., Govr. of Maine; Democratic Rev., April, 1848. 
Engd. by T. Doney. 

Lyon, Patrick; Godey’s Lady’s Book, vol. x. p. 49, February, 1835. 
Neagle p., T. Kelly se. 

——, Patrick; Scrib., p. 166, June, 1876. 

McDonatp, Cuas. J. (of Ga.) ; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, Septem- 
ber, 1848. Daguerreotype by Brady. T. Doney sc. 

Macponoven, THos., Commodore; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, March, 
1816. Jarvis p., Gimbrode sc. 

——, TuHos., Commodore; National Port. Gallery, vol. i., 1836. J. W. 
Jarvis p., J. B. Forrest se. 

—, Tuos., Commodore; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of the Generals and 
other Commanders in the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 257, 
1848. Medal. 

——, Tuos., Commodore; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., 
vol. i. p. 131, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Tuos., Commodore; Harper, p. 178, January, 1862. 
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MacponovueH, THos., Commodore; Harper, p. 148, June, 1864. 

——, THOos., Commodore; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. &., 
N. Y., vol. ii. plate 35, 1878. Fiirst. Medal. 

——, TuHos., Commodore; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vii. p. 397, 1889. Stuart. 

—, THos., Commodore; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vii. p. 399, 1889. From Analectic Mag. 

McDourriz, Geo.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, May, 1845. Da- 
guerreotype. Engd. by J. B. Forrest. 

McGwin, Wa.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, November, 1850. Da- 
guerreotype. Engd. by H. B. Walter. 

MoIntosu, Duncan; Port Folio, frontispiece, April, 1809. Silhouette. 

McLane, Rost.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, August, 1850. H. S. 
Sadd sce. 

MapIson, JAMES; Museum, frontispiece, May, 1826. Otis p., Neagle sc. 

——, James; Casket, frontispiece, December, 1828. Otis del. 

——, JAMES; National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., frontispiece, 1836. J. 
B. Longacre del., T. B. Welch sc. A®tat 82. 

—, JAMES; National Port. Gallery, vol. iii. plate 2, 1836. Stuart 
p-, W. A. Wilney se. After print by Edwin. 

——, James; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 271, 
1854. J. W. Orr se. 

——, James; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., N. Y., vol. ii. 
plate 25, 1878. Reich. Medal. 

——, JAMES; Harper, p. 747, April, 1884. Gilbert Stuart p., G. 
Kruell se. 

——, James; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nordamerika, Berlin (Oncken, 
Allg. Ges.), p. 361, 1886. G. Stuart p. 

——, JaMES; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 216, 1889. C. W. Peale p. 

—, James; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 341, 1889. From National Port. Gallery. 

—, James; Scrib., p. 60, January, 1895. Stuart p. 

——, Mrs. James (Dolly Paine); Port Folio, frontispiece, February, 
1818. Otis del., Goodman & Piggot sc. 

——, Mrs James (Dolly Paine); National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., 
1836. Wood p., J. F. E. Prudhomme sc., from drawing by J. 
Herring. 

——, Mrs. James (Dolly Paine); Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., 
N. Y., vol. ii. p. 267, 1854. J. W. Orr sc. 

——, Mrs. James (Dolly Paine); Griswold, R. W., Republican Court, 
N. Y., p. 69, 1855. 

——, Mrs. James (Dolly Paine); Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of 
Amer., Boston, vol. vii. p. 342, 1889. From National Port. Gallery. 

MaLpone, Epwp. G.; Analectic Mag., p. 225, September, 1815. Gim- 
brede sc. 

MARSHALL, Epwp. C.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, April, 1852. Da- 
guerreotype. J. Ourdan sc. 
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MarsHALL, JOHN, Chief Justice; Port Folio, frontispiece, January, 1815. 
J. Paul p., D. Edwin se. 

——, Joun, Chief Justice; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, February, 
1817. J. Wood p., F. Kearny sc. 

——, Joun, Chief Justice; National Port. Gallery, vol. i., 1836. Hy. 
Inman p., A. B. Durand se. 

——, Joun, Chief Justice; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., 
vol. i. p. 97, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

—, Joun, Chief Justice; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 421, 
1877. Roberts sc. 

——, Joun, Chief Justice; Century, p. 162, December, 1882. 

——, Joun, Chief Justice; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nordamerika, Berlin 
(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), p. 349, 1886. Inman p. From woodcut by 
F. Johnson. 

——, Jonn, Chief Justice; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vii. p. 262, 1889. R. Peale p. 

——, Joun, Chief Justice; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vii. p. 300, 1889. From Analectic Mag. 

—, Joun, Chief Justice; Century, p. 642, September, 1889. St. 
Memin del., J. H. E. Whitney sc. 

—, JoHN, Chief Justice; Carson, Hampton L., Supreme Court of 
U. S., Phila., p. 195, 1891. Jarvis p. 

Meracuer, THos. Francis; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, July, 1852. 
J. Ourdan se. 

MeErepItH, WM. Moreis; Democratic Rev., p. 191, August, 1852. Cari- 
cature. 

Mirriin, THos., Gen.; National Port. Gallery, vol. iv., 1836. G. 
Stuart p., E. Welmore sc. 

—, Tuos., Gen.; Port Folio, frontispieces, July, 1817, and July, 
1826. Stuart p., H. Bridport se. 

——, Tuos., Gen.; Armor, Wm. C., Lives of the Govrs. of Penna., 
Phila., p. 273, 1872. 

——, Tuos., Gen.; Penna. Archives, Hbg., 2d series, vol. ii. p. 284, 
1880. 

Minot, Gro. RicHarps; Polyanthos, vol. i. p. 217, March, 1806. S. 
Harris sc. 

MitrcHet, Joun (Irish Nationalist); Illust. Lond. News, p. 323, May 
20, 1848. 

—, Joun (Irish Nationalist); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, Au- 
gust, 1848. Daguerreotype. T. Doney sc. 

——, Joun (Irish Nationalist); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, Feb- 
ruary, 1852. Daguerreotype. J. Ourdan sc. 

——, Joun (Irish Nationalist); Bungay, Geo. W., Off-Hand Takings, 
N. Y., p. 400, 1854. J. C. Buttre se. 

MITCHELL, DonaLp G.; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. 1. p. 107, August, 1857. 
C. L. Elliott p., Capewell & Kimmel sc. 

—, Donatp G.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 683, 1877. 
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MiTcHELL, Donatp G.; Book News, p. 375, May, 1893. 

Monroe, JAMES; Port Folio, frontispiece, April, 1818. B. Otis del., 
Goodman & Piggot sc. 

—, James; Casket, frontispiece, August, 1828. Otis del. 

——, James; National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. Vanderlyn p., 
A. B. Durand se. 

——, James; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., N. Y., vol. ii. 
plate 50, 1878. Ftirst. Medal. 

——, James; Harper, p. 941, May, 1884. Gilbert Stuart p., Gustav 
Kruell se. 

——, James; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nordamerika, Berlin (Oncken, 
Allg. Ges.), p. 431, 1886. Chappel p. 

——, James; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 344, 1889. From National Port. Gallery. 

—, James; Scrib., p. 63, January, 1895. Stuart. 

MooreE, BENJ., Bp.; Port Folio, frontispiece, July, 1810. Edwin sc. 

——, BENJ., Bp.; Harper, p. 818, November, 1884. 

Morean, DANL., Gen.; Port Folio, frontispiece, August, 1812. C. W. 

_ Peale p., Edwin sc. 

—, Danu., Gen.; National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. Trumbull 
del., J. F. E. Prudhomme sc., from drawing by J. Herring. 

——, Dant., Gen.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 
95, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, DaNL., Gen.; Harper, p. 163, January, 1861. 

——, DAnNL., Gen.; Harper, p. 290, February, 1864. 

——, DANL., Gen.; Harper, p. 226, July, 1867. 

Morris, Rost.; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 139, 1815. 
Pine p., J. Heath sc. 

——, Rost.; Port Folio, p. 171, September, 1820. Pine p., J. Heath se. 

——, Rost.; National Port. Gallery, vol. iv., 1836. Pine p., T. B. 
Welch sc., from painting by Longacre. 

——, Rost.; Harper, p. 152, July, 1851. 

——, Rost.; Harper, p. 225, July, 1867. 

——, Rosr.; Harper, p. 481, March, 1872. 

——, Rost.; Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin 
(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), vol. ii. p. 719, 1882. Trumbull p. (picture 
of Signing of Declaration of Independence), Sadd- sc. 

——, Rost.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 70, 1889. From Delaplaine’s Repository. 

——, Rost.; Century, p. 807, April, 1889. 

——, Rost. H. (Mayor of N. Y.); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, June, 
1847. F. R. Spencer p., T. Doney sc. 

Morse, Samu. F. B.; American Rev., frontispiece, October, 1851. Da- 
guerreotype. W. L. Ormsby sc. 

Morton, Marcus, Hon.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, October, 1841. 

Movurna; Port Folio, frontispiece, February, 1815. Capt. Porter del., 
W. Strickland sc. 
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Mouton A.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, December, 1843. Daguerreo- 
type. F. Halpin se. 

MuUHLENBERG, Hy. AucustTus (born 1782); Democratic Rev., frontis- 
piece, January, 1845. J. Neagle p., J. B. Forrest sc. 

—, Hy. A. (born 1823); Biog. Encyclopedia of Penna., Phila., p. 
277, 1874. 

Mourpuy, Hy. C.; Democratic Rev., vol. xxi., frontispiece, 1847. T. 
Doney sc. 

Murray, ALEX., Commodore U.S.N.; Port Folio, p. 399, May, 1814. 
Wood p., Edwin sc. 

Oseoop, SamMu.; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. liii. p. 332, April, 1859. 
Engd. by Capewell & Kimmel. 

—, Samu.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 472, 1877. 

Oris, JAMES; Polyanthos, 1812. 

Owen, Rost. Date; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, December, 1849. S. 
Wallin del. 

—, Rost. Date; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol.:ii. p. 845, 1877. 

Paine, THOS.; Hist., Biog., Lit., and Sci. Mag., vol. ii. p. 129, 1799. 
H. Richards del., Mackenzie sc. 

—, TuHos.; Gillray, Caricatures, L., plates 54, 89, 1851. 

——, TuHos.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 207, 1877. 

——, Tuos.; Harper, p. 912, November, 1892. Death mask. 

ParisH, E., Rev.; Polyanthos, 1814. 

Parsons, THEOPHILUS, Chief Justice; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, 
June, 1816. Stuart p., Leney sc. 

——, THEOPHILUS, Chief Justice; Harper, p. 169, July, 1875. G. 
Stuart p. 

PATTERSON, SaML. D.; Democratic Rev., vol. xxiv. p. 195, March, 1849. 
A. B. Walker sc. 

Penn, WaM.; Proud, Robt., Hist. of Penna., Phila., frontispiece, 1767. 
Barralet p., Lawson sc. 

——, Wa.; European Mag., frontispiece, April, 1790. Stanier sc. 

—, Wa.; Amer. Universal Mag., vol. i., frontispiece, January, 1797. 
Du Simitiére. J. Smither sc. 

—, Wm.; Port Folio, frontispiece, March, 1809. Edwin sc. 

—, Wm.; Evans, John, Sketch of the Denominations of the Chris- 
tian World, Burlington, frontispiece, 1812. 

—, Wm.; Clarkson, Life of Penn, Phila., vol. i., frontispiece, 1814. 
Bevan. D. Edwin se. Bust. 

——, Wm.; Port Folio, p. 341, October, 1816. Statue at Penna. Hos- 
pital. 

—, Wm.; Gallery of British Ports.: Statesmen, etc., 1838. Wert 
p-, J. Possel-White se., from print by Hull. 

—, Wm.; Smith, J. J., and Watson, J. F., Amer. Hist. and Literary 
Curiosities, Phila., 1847. Bevan medallion. 

—, Wa.; Janney, O. M., Life of Wm. Penn, Phila., frontispiece, 
1852. Port. in Hist. Society of Penna. J. Sartain sc. 
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Penn, WM.; Janney, O. M., Life of Wm. Penn, Phila., p. 297, 1852. H. 
Inman p., J. Sartain sec. 

——, Wm.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 33, 1853. 
J. Orr se. 

——, Wa.; Harper, p. 223, July, 1867. 

—, Wm.; Armor, Wm. C., Lives of Govrs. of Penna., Phila., frontis- 
piece, 1872. Sartain sc. 

——, Wm.; Harper, p. 705, April, 1876. 

—, Wa.; Scrib., p. 1, May, 1876. After Schoff’s eng. 

——, Wa.; Scrib., p. 5, May, 1876. National Museum Port. 

—, Wm.; Century, p. 737, March, 1883. Port. in National Museum, 
Phila. 

——, WmM.; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nordamerika, Berlin (Oncken, Allg. 
Ges.), p. 63, 1886. Kneller. Kiihner se. 

——, Wm.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
iii. p. 474, 1889. Port. of 1666. Schoff sc. 

Perry, OLIVER Hazarp, Commodore; Analectic Mag., p. 495, December, 
1813. Waldo p., Edwin sc. 

——, OLiver Hazarp, Commodore; Port Folio, frontispiece, March, 
1814. Waldo p., Edwin sc. 

——, OLIVER HazarD, Commodore; National Port. Gallery, vol. ii., 
1836. J. W. Jarvis p., J. B. Forrest sc. 

——, OLiver Hazarp, Commodore; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of Generals 
and other Commanders of the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 
237, 1848. Medal on battle of Lake Erie. 

——, Otiver Hazarp, Commodore; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., 
N. Y., vol. i. p. 145, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, OLIVER HazarD, Commodore; Harper, p. 176, January, 1862. 

——, OLIver Hazard, Commodore; Harper, p. 298, August, 1863. 

——, Otiver Hazarp, Commodore; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the 
U. S., N. Y., vol. ii. plate 32, 1878. Fiirst. Medal. 

——, OLIvER HazarD, Commodore; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. 
of Amer., Boston, vol. vii. p. 391, 1889. From Analectic Mag. 
PHELPS, ELIZABETH STUART; Ladies’ Repository, frontispiece, June, 

1855. Alexander 'p., F. E. Jones sc. 

——, ELizaseTH Stuart; Cosmopolitan, p. 214, December, 1890. 

——, Samu. G.; Amer. Rev., vol. xii., frontispiece, 1850. Daguerreo- 
type. D. M. Whelpley sc. 

PHILLIPS, JOHN, Hon.; Polyanthos, 1814. 

Prerce, FRANKLIN (Prest.); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, June, 1852. 
Daguerreotype. W. L. Ormsby sc. 

——, Frankxuin (Prest.); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, October, 1852. 
Dagusrrestype. J. Ourdan se. 

——, FRANKLIN (Prest.); Illust. Lond. — p. 209, March 19, 1853. 

——, FRANKLIN (Prest.) ; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. 
p. 153, 1853. . 

-—_—, FRANKLIN (Prest.); Livingston, John, Ports. of Eminent Amer., 
N. Y., p. 1, 1854. H. B. Hall se. 
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Prerce, FRANKLIN (Prest.); Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., 
N. Y., vol. ii. plate 67, 1878. Ellis & Willson. Medal. 

——, FRANKLIN (Prest.); Century, p. 695, March, 1882. Photo. G. 
Kruell se. 

——, FRankKuin (Prest.); Scrib., p. 337, September, 1888. Campaign 
medal. 

——, FRANKLIN (Prest.); Century, p. 224, June, 1892. Caricature, 
“The Democratic Platform.” 

——, FRankKLIn (Prest.); Century, p. 221, June, 1892. Caricature, 
“Young America.” 

——, FRANKLIN (Prest.); Scrib., p. 345, March, 1895. Healy p., 1852. 

Pike, ZEBULON Montcomery; Pike, Z. M., Account of Expedition to 
Sources of Mississippi, Phila., frontispiece, 1810. Edwin sc. 

——, ZEBULON MontcomeERY; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, November, 
1814. Gimbrede sc. 

——, ZEBULON MONTGOMERY; Harper, p. 745, November, 1863. 

——, ZEBULON MontTcoMERY; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of 
Amer., Boston, vol. vii. p. 554, 1889. From Analectic Mag. 

Pinckney, Wa. (1764-1820); Jones, A. D., Ilust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., 
vol. i. p. 111, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

Pinkney, WM.; Port Folio, p. 433, November, 1822. C. King p., J. B. 
Longacre sc. 

—, Wm.; National Port. Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. C. B. King p., E. 
Wellmore se. 

——, Wm.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 481, 1889. From National Port. Gallery. 

PLEASANTS, JOHN HaMPpEN; Amer. Rev., vol. v. p. 285, March, 1847. 
T. Doney sc. 

Por, Epcark ALLAN; Graham’s Mag., frontispiece, 1845. A. C. Smith 
p-, Welch & Walker sc. 

—, Epcar ALLAN; Harper, p. 557, September, 1872. 

——, Engar ALLAN; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 402, 1877. 
Roberts se. 

——, Epnesr AtLtan; Scrib., vol. xx., frontispiece, May, 1880. 

——, Epear ALLan; Le Livre (Bibliographie Rétrospective), 10th year, 
p- 314, 1889. From “ Harper.” 

——, Enear Attan; Karpeles, Geschichte d. Litteratur, vol. ii. p. 287, 
1891. Daguerreotype. 

——, Epear ALLAN; Century, p. 577, August, 1894. Daguerreotype. 
T. Cole sc. 

—, Enear Attan; Century, p. 725, September, 1894. Daguerreo- 
type. R. G. Tietze sc. 

——, Epear ALLAN; Century, p. 854, October, 1894. Daguerreotype. 

PoInsETT, JoEL Roserts; National Port. Gallery, vol. i., 1836. J. B. 
Longacre del. and sc. 

——, Jort Roserts; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, February, 1838. 
Ch. Fenderich del., Bannerman se. 
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POINSETT, JOEL Roperts; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. 
p- 455, 1854. J. W. Orr sc. 

PoLk, JAMES Knox; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, May, 1838. 

——, James Knox; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, August, 1844. J. 
B. Forrest se. 

——, James Knox; Iilust. Lond. News, p. 321, November 23, 1844. 

—, James Knox; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., N. Y., 
vol. ii. plate 59, 1878. Peale. Medal. 

—, James Knox; Scrib., p. 339, March, 1885. Photo. 

—, James Knox; Century, p. 518, February, 1887. Photo. H. 
Velten sc. 

——, James Knox; Scrib., p. 336, September, 1888. Campaign medal. 

——, Wm. H.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, December, 1851. Da- 
guerreotype. H. S. Sadd sc. 

PorTER, BENJ. F., Judge; Amer. Rev., frontispiece, May, 1849. A. H. 
Ritchie sec. 

——, Davip, U.S.N.; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, September, 1814. 
Wood p., Edwin se. 

Potter, Emery D.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, February, 1850. H. 
8. Sadd se. 

Pratt, Zapoc, Hon.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, December, 1846. 
Daguerreotype. T. Doney sc. 

PREBLE, Epwp., Commodore; Polyanthos, vol. i. p. 145, February, 1806. 
S. Harris sc. 

——, Epwp., Commodore; Port Folio, frontispiece, May, 1810. Edwin 
se. Medal. 

——, Epwr., Commodore; National Port. Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. Port. 
in Faneuil Hall. T. Kelly se. 

——, Epwp., Commodore; Godey’s Lady’s Book, frontispiece, Septem- 
ber, 1842. 

——, Epwp., Commodore; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of Generals and other 
Commanders in the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 193, 1848. 
Medal on attack on Tripoli. 

——, Epwp., Commodore; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. 
ii. p. 123, 1854. J. W. Orr sc. 

——, Epwp., Commodore; Harper, p. 165, January, 1862. 

——, Epwp., Commodore; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., 
N. Y., vol. ii. plate 74, 1878. Reich. Medal. 

PRENTISS, SEARGENT S.; Amer. Rev., vol. xiv. p. 179, September, 1851. 
J. P. Ourdan se. 

Prescott, WM. HIcKLING; Bentley, vol. xxi. p. 429, 1847. Ames p., 
Greatbatch sc. 

——, Wma. Hicktine; Harper, p. 138, July, 1850. Bust. 

—, Wm. Hickxiine; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. 
p. 427, 1854. 

——, Wma. Hicxiine; Illust. Lond. News, p. 296, March 20, 1858. 

—, Wm. Hickiine; Litteli’s Living Age, frontispiece, February 26, 
1859. Geo. Richmond del., H. U. Smith se. 
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Prescott, WM. Hickiine; Illust. Lond. News, p. 221, March 5, 1859. 

—, Wm. Hicgerine; Knickerbocker Mag., frontispiece, June, 1859. 
Whipple p., Rogers sc. 

—, Wm. Hicxtine; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 977, 1877. 
W. Roberts sc. 

——, Wm. Hicxiine; Ticknor, Geo., Life of Prescott, Boston, 1884. 

—, Wm. Hicxiine; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. ii. p. 426, 1889. From Eclectic Mag. 

Preston, Wm. Battou; Amer. Rev., vol. x. p. 221, September, 1849. 
Daguerreotype. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

PournaM, Isrart, Gen.; Port Folio, frontispiece, September, 1819. 
Trumbull p., T. Gimbrede sc., after drawing by Miss A. Hall. 


(To be continued.) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BRIG 
“PEGGY STEWART,” AT ANNAPOLIS, 1774. 


[The following letters of John Galloway and Thomas Ringgold, the 
son and son-in-law of Samuel Galloway, of Tulip Hill, Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, give interesting details relating to the destruction of 
the brig ‘‘ Peggy Stewart,’’ at Annapolis, in October of 1774, with the 
seventeen packages of the ‘‘ detestable plant,’’ which comprised part of 
her cargo. ] 

TuLip Hii, Thursday Morning 
Octr. 20. 1774. 
Honp. Sir 

Iam now set down to give you an Account as well as is 
in my power of Yesterdays transactions of the Committee 
of the County and the mob assembled at Annapolis relative 
to the 17 Chests of Tea imported by Thos. Williams & Co. 
and the Peggy Stewart. 

It seems by Capt. Jackson commander of the brigg affi- 
davit he refused Kelly Lot & Co. to bring any Tea to 
America in his Vessel, and that Mr. Thos. William who 
was then in London without his knowledge put 17 Chests 
on board and that he did not discover it till at sea. When 
the brig arrived at Annapolis Mr. Anthy. Stewart ordered 
him to enter his Vessell and all his Cargo except the Tea 
the Custom house officer would not admit him to a partial 
entry. Mr. Stewart having not considered the matter well 
and to save his Vessel from being libeled went himself and 
entered the whole cargo and paid the Duty on the Tea. 
In thursday paper their was an advirtizement for a meeting 
of the County as Yesterday but on Friday Eveng when it 
came to be known that the Tea was entered and might if 
the owners thought proper be landed the Committee of 
Annapolis met and also on Monday following and the 
results of their meeting was that the Tea should be burnt 
but they defered doing it tell the County Committee had a 
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meeting which was on yesterday. After the Gentlemen of 
the County Committee had met and determined what should 
be done, they called the inhabitants together to Mr. Jacques 
porch & Mr. T. Hammand as one of the Committee stood 
forth and made a speech to the people (to be sure it was the 
most shockg one I ever heard) and read the Concessions 
that Messrs. Stewart & Williams was to make publickly to 
the people for the infringements they had made on the Lib- 
erty of the People after this was over Mr. Charles Carroll 
B. desired to know the sense of the Gentlemen in regard to 
what was to be done with the Tea and it was the unani- 
mous opinion of all present that it should be burnt, the 
Committee then order’d the Tea from on board the brigg 
but some of the Mob called out that it should not come on 
shore that the Vessel should also share the same fate. Mat- 
ters now began to run very high and the people to get warm 
some of the Gentlemen from Elk Ridge and Baltimore 
Town insisted on burning the Vessell. Mr. Carroll then 
went and consulted Mr. Dick who immediately consented 
to the destroying of the Vessel Mr. Dick was fearfull that if 
they did not give up the Vessel that it would be attended 
with worse Consequences to Mr. Stewart as the mob had 
threatened to lay violant hands on him. Mr. Carroll then 
declared to the people that Tea & Vessell should both be 
burnt. Mr. Quyn then stood forth and said that it was not 
the sense of the majority of the people that the Vessell 
should be destroyed and made a motion which was seconded 
that there should be a vote on the Question. We hada 
Vote on it and a Majority of { of the people, still the few 
that was for destroying the Brigg was Clamorous and insin- 
uated that if it was not done they would prejudice Mr. 
Stewart more then if the Vessell was burnt. the Committee 
then with the Consent of Mr. Dick declared that the Vessell 
and Tea should be burnt then Doctor Warfield (a youth 
that practice under Doctor Thompson at the Ridge for some 
time) made a motion that the Gentlemen should make their 
concessions on their knees, there was a vote on it and 
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carryed in favour of the Gentlemen, they then came and 
read their concessions to the Publick and then Mr. Stewart 
went on board of his Vessell and set fire to her with his own 
hands and she was a burning when I left town. 

I think Sir I went to Annapolis yesterday to see my Lib- 
erty destroyed which was done when fire was put to the brig. 
Every body allows that Mr. Stewart was to blame in enter- 
ing the Tea, he was advised by many not to do it and made 
two attempts and was persuaded from it before he did do it, 
but after making such concessions as he did do (which I 
shall send you) and agreeing to pay for half of the Tea it 
was monstrous to destroy his Vessell which is worth £900 
Currency none but madmen could do such a thing, they 
have not only punished the Guilty, but the Innocent must’ 
also suffer Capt. McGachen was 4 owner of the Vessell, he 
did not enter her nor was he privy to any part of the trans- 
action. If this is Liberty, If this is Justice, they certainly 
must have found a new code of Laws on Elk Ridge; but 
they must be very different from any others ever was pened 
by man or ever appeared heretofore on the face of this 
Earth. Whilst they were preparing to go on board the 
Vessell sober sought of people begin to think what a Scandal 
it would be to suffer an Action to be put into execution 
against the sense of the majority of the people. Stephen in 
particular began to declare his Sentimentt very freely, Mr. C. 
Wallace Mr. G. Hopkins, Mr. Jos. Cowman my Uncle and 
in short every person present who had any sense of honour 
& Justice cryed out Shame and determined immediately to 
prevent it but as they were going down to the water side 
with that intent they met poor Mr. Dick who beg and en- 
treated for God sake not to meddle in the matter, but let 
her be burnt, he said that if they were prevented, they 
would certainly destroy Mr. Stewarts house and prejudice 
him more than the Value of the Brig, on this the Gentle- 
men desisted from proceding any farther, but it is my Senti- 
ments that the Gentlemen ought to have proceeded, for if 
they were able to prevent the burning the Vessell, they cer- 
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tainly might have prevented any insult being offer to Mr. 
Stewart or prejudice done his house. Some of the Gentle- 
men from Elk Ridge and Baltimore when they came to 
Town was very much exasperated against Mr. Stewart they 
talk of taring and feathering him they were persuaded from 
it with a good deal of difficulty. Mr. Thomas Williams the 
Shipper of the Tea would have under gone that discipline 
if they had him. Mr. John McLure and others have made 
oath they heard him say in London, they the Association in 
America was a mere bug bear and that he would import 
what goods he thought proper to that Country he is now on 
his passage to Philadelphia from London I would not advise 
him to come to Annapolis. I shall send you the News 
paper and Mr. Stewarts hand bill. Iam apt to believe the 
Committee will meet with some difficulty in putting this 
affair in print as they cannot say it was with the Consent of 
the major part of the people that the Vessel was burnt. It is 
not proper for me to make remarks on a Committee chose by 
the people of Ann Arundel Cy. but for the future I would 
not give a Copper for all that their committee can say or do. 

Thus Sir I have related you the whole and in as full man- 
ner as is in my power this most infamous and rascally affair 
which makes all men of property reflect with horror on 
their present Situation to have their lives and propertys at 
the disposal & mercy of a Mob is Shocking indeed the 
whole Province are Crying out against the proceedings and 
the Ring leaders begin to be assame of it themselves. I 
heard one of them who call himself a Gentleman a hour 
after the affair was over say that it was not his Sentiments 
to burn the Vessell. Mr. Stewart has agreed to pay for 
half of the Tea before this matter happened, the Ring- 
leaders where Mr. Charles Ridgely son of Doctr. Howard, 
Dr. Warfield & Walter Buior of prince Georges (please not 
to mention these names) 


Tui Hix Friday morning 
It seems that Mr. John Brice has been trying to persuade 
Duvall not to leave him and has not succeeded in it which 
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has been a means of breeding a Quarrell between them. 
Duvall has applyed to me to send a Boat for him imme- 
diately. Itold him I should do it on my return from the 
Estern Shore are you to be at the Expence of the Boat hire, 
please to inform my next post. I have seen Mr. Waters he is 
to come down tomorrow, to look at Tanner and if he thinks 
he is able to travel as far as New York he will take him he 
has more flesh on his Bones than when you left home tho’ 
still very thin. Old Silim thrives fast I must have some 
oats got for him he does not eat Corn kindly. Mr. Heath 
certainly must have been running the old Horse to have 
made him so thin. 

Our People has been two Days longer than I expected in | 
securing the Fodder they have been very lasy [torn] out 
of sight and I have not been able to attend to them so 
closely as I could wish being engaged in puting yr. papers 
into some kind of order. We set about the potatoes on 
Wednesday, in some places they yield very well in others 
but poorly. I still have Fires kept in the Old Toll-house at 
home the rest of the Houses I think are sufficiently cured. 
I am fearfull it will be very late before the wheat will be put 
into the potatoe Ground as diging the potatoes is very 
tedious and our Negroes does not much when I am absent 
which I must be next week. I have spoke to Mr. Pyle for 
some early Wheat for to soe in that Ground. We have not 
had any rain Since my last it is the dryest fall that ever was 
known the Wheat Suffers very much. The warm weather 
rots the keeping apples very fast we had gathered this year 
more than I have ever known so that I hope there will be 
a sufficient quantity to last the Winter. I make the Gar- 
dener put them over every now and then. The Cyder we 
made last is very good. 

I am sorry to hear that you have been indisposed I hope 
the bark will prevent a return of the fever that you will be 
reinstated in your usual Health which Sir is always the 
sincere desire and anxious wish of Hond. Sir 

Your Dutifull Son 
JOHN GALLOWAY 
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p.s. I shall write my Sister by Mondays post tho’ I have 
not had the pleasure of a Letter from her since her leaving 
home my best love & wishes attend her and Miss. Chew 
hoping the latter will be lightly markd with the Small pox 

J. G. 


CHESTER TOWN MARYLAND 25th Oct. 
1774. 


Dear Sir 

I have the pleasure to tell you that we reached home 
yesterday very well and found all so here. 

Youl have no doubt an Annapolis Paper giving an Acct. 
of the Burning of Anthony Stewarts Vessel. As the ac- 
count does not satisfactorily justify the violence I will 
shortly tell you how it happen’d as I have it from People at 
Annapolis. Upon the Arrival of the Vessel it was made 
known that the Tea was on board. Tom Williams who is 
now in England had it put up in Blankets and the Captain 
declared he did not know it was in the Vessel until his 
Papers were put into his Hands at Gravesend. Mr. Stewart 
had it seems no interest in the Tea nor had he any Goods as 
was reported and the people would have been satisfied even 
with the Tea’s being stored without paying the Duty. But 
Anto. Stewart obstinately went and paid it & contrary to 
the advice of all his Friends. This incensed the people and 
a great number came in from all parts of the Country and 
nothing less than tarring & feathering would satisfy them. 
This they were diverted from by the Influence of Barrister 
Carrol & others in pity to Mrs. Stewart who was then in 
Labor. Anty. then proposed to attone for his offence by 
having the Tea burnt on his own loss. This was not thought 
sufficient and it was put to vote whether or not the Ship 
should not be burnt. A Majority determined she should not 
but many appearing discontented old Mr. Dick insisted that 
in order to give general satisfaction which he thought was 
due to the people that the Vessel too should be burnt. She 
was accordingly committed to the Flames. From the whole 
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of Mr. Stewart’s conduct I have no doubt but he has pre- 
meditated the Exploit to endear himself to the Ministry 
and I am glad the people have shown so much spirit. We 
shall be glad to hear from you by the post and with our 
best Loves. 
I am dear Sir, 
Yrs. most affectl. 
Tuos. Rineeorp. 
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PASSENGER LIST OF THE SHIP “ELIZABETH,” 
WHICH ARRIVED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1819. 


[Copied from the original in the Library of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. ] 


We the undersigned: I, M. Adams, Captain of the Ship 
Elizabeth on one part, and we the passengers on the other 
part do obligate ourselves— 

First, We the passengers to take our passage with the 
above mentioned Capt. Adams to Philadelphia in North 
America, and to conduct ourselves as good passengers ought 
to do, quiet and orderly, and to be satisfied with the food 
mentioned at foot as per agreement with the Captain, and 
with regard to water and other provisions, to follow the 
Captain’s directions as he shall find necessary through long 
passage or other circumstances. 

Second. We agree to take our passage on the following 
conditions, viz. to pay 

For those who are able to pay in Amsterdam for each 
person man or woman 180 fr. 

Children under four years of age are free— 

From four to twelve years to pay 90 fr. 

From twelve years and older to pay 180 fr. 

For those who are not able to pay here or only in part, the 
passage to be 

Children under four years of age free 

From four to twelve years 95 fr. 

From twelve years and older 190 fr. and 200 fr. as speci- 
fied. 

Those who have to pay their passage in America shall be 
obliged to do so in ten days after their arrival. No passen- 
ger shall be allowed to leave the vessel in America without 
leave from the Captain and in particular those as have not 
paid their passage money. Should any one of the passen- 
gers die on the voyage, the family of such person shall be 
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obliged to pay his passage, if such decease took place on 
more than half the distance of the voyage, but should the 
person die this side half the distance, the loss of the passage 
shall fall to the Captain. 

In return I, M. Adams obligate myself to carry these pas- 
sengers to Philadelphia, to accommodate them with the 
necessary comfort and give them daily the here below men- 
tioned proportion of victuals—children not to receive any- 
thing. 

Sunday—one pound Beef and half pound Rice, 

Monday—one pound Flour, 

Tuesday—one half pound Pork with pease, 

Wednesday—one pound Beef and barley, 

Thursday—like Tuesday, 

Friday—like Monday, 

Saturday—like Wednesday, 

One pound Butter, one pound Cheese, six pounds Bread, 
per week. 

One glass Gin and three quarter gallons Water per day. 

There shall also be on board a sufficiency of Vinegar to 


cleanse the vessel and for the refreshing the passengers. To 
al] this we bind ourselves with our persons and property. 
Witness Van Oxivier & Co. 
AMSTERDAM, 4 May, 1819. 





Number 
of 


Persons 





- 


George Michael Huetter, 
Henry Roedel, 

Michael Idler, 
Magdalena Strahlin, 
Frederick Walber (?) 
John Frederick Betzold, 
John Frederick Speiser, 
Francis Krucker, 

John Henry Wilk, 
Henry Luttell, 

John Andrew Ammon, 
V. P. Myersott (?) 
Xavier Streuber (?) 
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Number To be 
of | Freight | Passage Paid in 
Persons Money Philada 





> 


George Henry Bute, 
Jean Louis Kemser, 
George William Miller, 
8. T. Van de Graff, 
Philip Fr. Leisaten, (?) 
George Eberle, 

Carl Ollie 

John Frederick Schuhardt, . . 
Carl Rommel, 

John Sautter, 

—— Tomber (?).........0224. 
Henry Geiger 

Conrad Neinstein, 
Jacob Frederick Maechtle, 
Anton Hanhaussen, 
John Henry Burg, 
George Francis Klee, 
John Jacob Keppel, 
John George Heugel, 
Barbara Schwasen (?)......... 
Barbara Etlung, 

John Fuchs, 

John Kicherer, 
Barndina Hulsing, 
Barbara Jundt, 
Magdalena + Langin, 
Rudolph + Hagmann, 
Elizabeth Hensin, 

—— Maria Steinman, 
Carl Lebold, 

Jacob Stark, 

Michael Haag, 

John George Hauser, 
John George Weber, 
Seligmann Zimern, 
Jacob Fuchs, 

Jacob Adolt, 

John Leonard Gieser 
Barbara Lang, 

J. M. Schiile, 

George Peter Gieser, 
John 8S. Kline, 

Henry Steinman, 

Jacob Breitenbicher, 
Christina + Keim, 
John George Gundt, 
Frederick Seitz, 


Carl Schuele, 

John Schmitt, 

John Haas (?) 
Reichard Saltzer, 
William A. Diecken, 
Anna Melinger, 


200 fr. 200 fr. 
200 200 


200 200 
290 170 
200 200 
190 | 190 
200 
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Number 
of 
Persons 





? 


Ludwig Reiff, 

Conrad Kegel, 

Augustin 

John George Reiner, 

Christian Frederick Reinhold, . . 
Adam Gelhart 

John Frederick Guedeman,.... 
Anton Vanbun, (?) 

Jacob Frederick Lehmann, .... 
Xavier Vanbun, 

Gottfried Schink, 

Henry Hofer, ...... Er 
Gottfried Straub. ............. 


Caspar Walber (? 
Simon Walber (? } 


i | 
ee 


i) 
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Jacob Walber (? 
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LETTER OF LAMBERT CADWALADER TO TIMOTHY 
PICKERING ON THE CAPTURE OF FORT WASH- 
INGTON. 

TRENTON, May 1822. 

DEAR SIR. 

I rec* your Letter of the 15 inst. and thank you for the 
Information it contains. 

It is now more than Forty five years since the Affair of 
Fort Washington, and though it can scarcely be expected I 
should be able, after so long an Interval, to afford you a full 
Narrative of all the Incidents that occur’d on the Day of 
the Attack, yet I have it in my Power, in some Measure, to 
satisfy your Inquiries. Ishall however avail myself, in per- 
forming this Task, and to save Trouble, of a Statement of 
this Nature, wh I made in the year 1811, at the Request of 
a Friend of mine, formerly a Captain in the 3* Pennsylvania 
Battalion wh I commanded in the War of the Revolution, 
who was writing a Book entitled “ Memoirs of a Life chiefly 
passed in Pennsylvania within the last Sixty years,” in which 
he mentions the Attack on Fort Washington, and our Posts, 
on the Island of New York. 

My Statement commences on Page 175 of that Work, 
and ends in Page 180, with my Arrival at the Fort; ex- 
clusively of which I furnished not a single Sentence pub- 
lished in the Book. I however recommend to your Notice, 
a Paragraph of the Author, in his Book pages 188, 189, in 
which he gives the following extract from Gen' Washing- 
ton’s Letter to Congress. 

“T sent a Billet to Col' Magaw directing him to hold out, 
and I would endeavour in the Evening to bring off the 
Garrison, if the Fortress could not be maintained, as I did 
not expect it could, the Enemy being possessed of the adjacent 
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Ground.” When I arrived at the Fort, I found the British 
had succeeded, in their several Attacks, and were in Pos- 
session of all the Ground, except that in which the Fort 
stood. That they should have been possessed of all the 
adjacent Ground with the Force they employed, could not 
well be wondered at, when it is known, 

1* That the Post on the Rear of Mount Washington was 
attacked by 3000 Hessians, against Col' Rawlins’s single 
Regiment of Riflemen. 

2" That the Post at the Point on Haarlem River, oppo- 
site to Fort Washington, was assailed by the British Guards 
& Light Infantry, and defended by a raw Regiment of 
Militia. . 

3* That at Roger Morris’s House, not a Man was posted 
for Defence, and when Six or Seven Hundred Highlanders 
approached the Shore, the only opposition they encounter’d 
was by the Detachment of about 150 Men from the lower 
Line wh they could not well spare. 

4, That the Attack on the Lower Line, extending across 
the Island of New York, was by 1600 British Troops 
against 650 Men; the Number of Men left after the De- 
tachment of 150 Men was sent to Roger Morris’s House. 
The lower Line required 3000 Men for an efficient Defence. 

The Assailants in the whole, were estimated at 7000, sup- 
ported by the British Army. 

The Fort and the extent of the Ground, including the 
Flanks on the Haarlem and North Rivers, required at least 
8000 Men. The Fort I always considered as an open Field 
Fort—constructed of earth, without Casemates, or even 
Shelter—(the Cannon, Iron six Pounders) without any 
Qualification, or Character, which could possibly be con- 
strued into a Fortress, capable of standing a Siege, against 
a regular Army, furnished with Artillery. 

Before I left the Fort, many Weeks previous to the At- 
tack, to take charge of the lower Line and the adjacent 
Ground, I h{ad] a Conversation with the commanding Officer 
on the Island, in which I most forcibly inculeated the Ne- 
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cessity of instantly attending to the full Supply of Water, 
Ammunition, and Provisions, and every Thing requisite for 
the Defence of the Fort, and also proposed to him to form 
a Work which I conceived would be of great Importance in 
flanking the Enemy should they attempt to ascend the Hill 
in Rear of Mount Washington—the Spot they actually 
selected for the Attack; all of which he cordially approved. 

General Washington’s Idea of the Incompetency of the 
Fort, to make a serious Defence, is sufficiently evinced in 
his Billet to Col' Magaw; and, I may add the Sentiment 
entertained by Gen' Charles Lee, who in a Conversation he 
had with me, reprobated the Measure of keeping the Garri- 
son on New York Island; and said when he rec‘ the Intel- 
ligence of the unfortunate event, he was so excited, that he 
tore the Hair out of his Head. 

I have thus, with Candour and Impartiality given you the 
best Information in my Power, and if the Facts I have dis- 
closed, should bear hard upon the Advisers and Abettors, 
of the fatal Measure of keeping the Troops on the Island, 
after General Washington had crossed, to the West Side of 
the North River, and whilst General Howe was marching 
his Army down to King’s Bridge, I would not take a 
Feather from the Weight which must fall on their Heads, 
however dignified, or however high they may have ranked 
in the Army. 

I find from what you have mentioned of your Age, that 
you will number 77 years on the 17" July next, new Style, 
and I sincerely congratulate you that you “have enjoyed 
uninterrupt. Health, and that your Strength and Activity 
are not greatly diminished.” In Return I have to inform 
you, that on the 2* July next old Style, I shall complete my 
79” year, a Period, exceeding by several years, that of any 
of my Family, and which I never was encouraged to look 
to; having experienced much Sickness in early, and middle 
Life. 

I hope it will suit your Convenience to call on me—it 
will gratify me exceedingly to see you at my House, and 
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indulge with you in talking over old Times, Few remain 
who can look so far back as we can, and upon Scenes more 
important to our Country. 
With great Regard & Esteem 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your Obed' Serv‘ 
Lamst CADWALADER. 


Cot" Timotny PIcKERING. 
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LETTER OF CHIEF-JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL. 


[Original in the Dreer Collection of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. ] 
RICHMOND July 27" 1812 
Dear Sir 


I had this morning the pleasure of receiving your letter 
of the 24°—The paper you mention reached me a few days 
past & was read with attention and approbation. Your 
wish respecting its republication will not be forgotten. 

The view you take of the edict purporting to bear date 
on the 28" of April 1811 appears to me to be perfectly cor- 
rect. I am astonished, if in these times any thing ought to 
astonish, that the same impression is not made on all. 

Although I have for several years forborn to intermingle 
with those questions which agitate & excite the feelings of 
party, it is impossible that I could be inattentive to passing 
events, or an unconcerned observer of them. As they have 
increased in their importance, the interest, which as an 
American I must take in them, has also increased; and the 
declaration of war has appeared to me, as it has to you, to 
be one of those portentous acts which ought to concentrate 
on itself the efforts of all those who can take an active part 
in rescuing their country from the ruin it threatens. All 
minor considerations should be waived; the lines of sub- 
division between parties, if not absolutely effaced, should at 
least be covered for a time; and the great division between 
the friends of peace & the advocates of war ought alone to 
remain. Itis an object of such magnitude as to give to 
almost every other, comparative insignificence ; and all who 
wish peace ought to unite in the means which may facili- 
tate its attainment, whatever may have been their differences 
of opinion on other points. 

On reading the decree of the 28" of April I could not 
avoid asking myself questions such as these. 
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This decree having been obviously fabricated since the 
official declaration of the Prince Regent that the orders in 
council would stand repealed so soon as the decrees of Ber- 
lin & Milan should be proved by an authentic document to 
be revoked, why was it not dated on the 1* of November 1810 
instead of the 28" of April 1811? Since the one date 
might have been affixed to it as readily as the other, why was 
not that date affixed which would have saved the feelings of 
the American government by supporting the assertion it has 
uniformly made in its diplomatic intercourse with foreign 
governments, in its domestic official communications, & in 
its legislative acts ?—assertions on the truth of which our 
whole system stands? Had France felt for the United, 
States any portion of that respect to which our real im- 
portance entitles us, would she have failed to give this proof 
of it? But regardless of the assertion made by the Presi- 
dent in his Proclamation of the 2* of Nov" 1810, regardless 
of the communications made by the Executive to the Leg- 
islature, regardless of the acts of Congress, and regardless 
of the propositions which we have invariably maintained 
in our diplomatic intercourse with Great Britain, the Em- 
peror has given a date to his decree, & has assigned a motive 
for its enactment, which in express terms contradict every 
assertion made by the American nation throughout all the 
departments of its government, & removed the foundation 
on which its whole system has been erected. The motive 
for this offensive & contemptuous proceeding cannot be to 
rescue himself from the imputation of continuing to enforce 
his decrees after their formal repeal, because this imputation 
is precisely as applicable to a repeal dated the 28" of April 
1811 as to one dated the 1 of November 1810, since the 
execution of those decrees has continued after the one date 
as well as after the other. Why then is this obvious fabri- 
cation such as we find it? Why has M* Barlow been un- 
able to obtain a paper which might consult the honor & 
spare the feelings of his government? The answer is not 
to be disguised. Bonaparte does not sufficiently respect us 
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to exhibit for our sake, to France, to America, to Britain, 
or to the world, any evidence of his having receded one 
step from the position he had taken. He could not be 
prevailed on, even after we had done all he required, 
to soften any one of his acts so far as to give it the 
appearance of his having advanced one step to meet us. 
That this step or rather the appearance of having taken 
it, might save our reputation was regarded as dust in 
the balance. Even now, after our solemn & repeated 
assertions that our discrimination between the belligerants 
is founded altogether on a first advance of France,—on 
a decisive & unequivocal repeal of all her obnoxious de- 
crees ; after we have engaged in a war of the most calami- 
tous character, avowedly, because France had repealed those 
decrees, the Emperor scorns to countenance the assertion or 
to leave it uncontradicted. He avers to ourselves, to our 
selected enemy, & to the world, that, whatever pretexts we 
may assign for our conduct, he has in fact ceded nothing, he 
has made no advance, he stands on his original ground & 
we have marched up to it. We have submitted, completely 
submitted; & he will not leave us the poor consolation of 
concealing that submission from ourselves. But not even 
our submission has obtained relief. His cruizers still con- 
tinue to capture, sink, burn, & destroy. 

I cannot contemplate this subject without excessive mor- 
tification as well at the contempt with which we are treated 
as at the infatuation of my countrymen. It is not however 
for me to indulge these feelings though I cannot so entirely 
suppress them as notsometimes though rarely to allow them 
a place in a private letter. 

With respectful esteem 
I am Sir your obed* serv‘ 
J MarsHALL. 
To R. Samira. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 








LETTER OF WILLIAM PENN TO RoBERT HARLEY, 1701.— 


August 27.—I cannot forbear thinking myself safe where I have such 
a friend in the chair. It is the idea we have of things that rules our 
determinations, and if that be wrongly taken, our conclusions will be so 
made. 

That the notion men have at an office or two is in disfavour of pro- 
prietary governments I can’t wonder at, because it is not always what 
is just but what is profitable to themselves that is the spring of motion. 

I think it is no hard task to prove that it is easier for the crown to‘ 
make colonies and improve them at other folks’ cost, than at its own, 
and that those people have a better caution and security for their conduct 
than a mercenary governor or those that have not so much to lose. 

If it be alleged that the temptation of gain will prevail with such as 
have power in their hands to secure themselves in unfair ways of prose- 
cuting it, I take leave to say, no, where the King has approved of a 
Deputy Governor no more than if he named him, especially if he is 
obliged to give security for his faithful discharge of his duty to the laws 
of trade and navigation—which would not be denied—besides, the King 
has already his Vice-Admirals, Judges of the Admiralty, Advocates, 
Collectors, Surveyors, and Auditors in each proprietary government. I 
must think that so many spies cannot but be a security, and that no wise 
man will hazard a country to indulge a few traders, not twenty perhaps, 
in a whole province. And to think that a King’s governor who comes 
only to get money, and is perhaps indigent, should not lie under at least 
equal temptations with a proprietary one, were a partiality. I know 
not what they may do, but what they have done favours my argument. 

This leads me to affirm that being King’s governments, the end pro- 
posed to prevent false trade will not do it, and if so, the hardship is 
imposed in vain. For I convinced the Lords, before whom I had five 
hearings upon this very suggestion, by the confession of the same prose- 
cutor, Ed: Randall, that notwithstanding the activity and vigilance of 
Governor Nicolson, and the almost ubiquity and penetration of the other 
single eyed gentleman, Maryland since a King’s government was twenty 
seven times a greater sinner than we were. And more, that of the nine 
ships, that is, sloops and brigantines, that he with too great assurance 
averred were gone from our province to Scotland or Holland, I found that 
they all answered the laws of trade but one, and she had given bond, 
which is all we are obliged to expect by law. 

It can never enter the head of any reasonable man, that we should 
labour to cut the grass under our own feet, which we must do, if to let 
others be rich we would ruin ourselves, by being the security of the 
whole to the crown. 

In practice, they that improve most, are the profitablest colonies to the 
crown, but those are known to be proprietary ones. And again, if it be 
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considered who they are that rise more by trade than culture, they will 
be found to be the King’s more immediate governments as they are used 
ta be distinguished. Upon which let the question be put, who are most 
likely to be vicious in trade, and I believe we shall escape the stroke of 
the hand now lifted up at us. 

Yet again, let it but be remembered that our staple is provision to the 
Islands, in which regard we have not the opportunity of false trade, if 
we had the inclination; for those Colonies are most to be apprehended, 
that trade above their own produce, whereas, we have not shipping to 
export one half of it, but in bottoms of New York and New England. 

However, I think the commission of the Customs is not changed upon 
every trick a merchant plays in trade. Let our faults be proved, first 
the facts, next the malice or intention ; but not behind our backs ; civil 
causes may, but this is of a criminal nature, and a Bill to punish us 
before tried is worse than one of attainder. 

My worthy friend, this seems to me great trifling with honour and 
property, when men must be forfeited in both, unheard, and which is 
worse, innocent, aye, meritorious ; pardon the expression, I hope it is 
not vain ; time, if I may have it and live, will secure me. 

I humbly beg that if any Bill be brought in against us next sessions, 
I may have time to come home, and in order to it, that the King 
would approve of a deputy, according to the law of the seven and eight 
of his reign, without which no man will serve, as without one I cannot 
well leave the government. Here’s my dilemma, abdicate, or lose my 
government for not doing so, if the Parliament will proceed in my 
absence. 

The confusion these things breed here is treating government and gov- 
ernors in burlesque. 

I shall conclude my letter, with two things. First that the preamble 
of the Bill, as to me, is most untrue, for I am so far from being an inde- 
pendent governor that no King’s governor in America has obeyed and 
pursued the King’s directions more readily and vigorously than I have 
done, and in all respects to my ability, submitted to his orders. In fine, 
I have acted the part of the King’s governor at my own charges, and 
pray that my letters to the Council of Trade and Commissioners of the 
Admiralty and Customs may be called for in my justification, for the first 
have not used me with candour in their representation. I might add 
upon this head that by my grant, appeals are reserved to the King, laws 
of trade to be observed, and our laws to be transmitted for the King’s 
assent. Such a grant and government cannot with justice, I think, be 
reputed independent. 

Next, I have sunk my fortune and family 20,000/. above my gain by 
land, to make and succeed this enterprise, which the loss of the govern- 
ment will make one to me, and never count upon the money owing from 
the Crown to my father, that was at the bottom the consideration of the 
grant, as my petitions, &c. show. 

If therefore we must lose it let us be tried, if nevertheless the King 
will have it, let us have our equivalent, and time to negociate this, or a 
gaol instead of a government must determine my hazards, labour and 
expense. Let it not be said that a Parliament of England, the people’s 
last resort for right, should ex parte, deprive whole provinces of their 
first and chief encouragement to planting of them. 

This is the diamond, the soil but the ring, and that we bought of the 
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natives, and have made it English property by our blood and bones as 
well as treasure; and to have a proviso to save us this only is a jest 
rather than a security or privilege. 

It is pretended the King’s service, but I hope reason of State shall 
never be one to violate property ; and I am afraid, it is the service of 
some body else, that would have no dissenters governors, for all the pro- 
prietary ones began upon that bottom, Carolina excepted ; and then our 
case must be desperate, that shall not be allowed such accountable powers 
at t’other end of the world, to be made inhabitable by our toil, hazard 
and great expense. I may add an other, that some people may have 
more governments to excise (sic) and governors to go halves with. 

Pardon, my worthy friend, this tedious and unpremeditated letter. 
Sufferers are always full, but so I am of deep respect for thee. 


STaGE TRAVELLING IN 1832.—I left Northumberland on the 23d of 
August, found our friends at Harrisburg awaiting our arrival, they 
having reached H. at four in the afternoon, we at nine in the night, , 
agreeable to the present arrangement of Stage travelling, . . . it is the 
ordering of the times to travel by night and rest by day; this may do 
for fashionable folk, but for travellers I have causg to enter my protest 
against it. We spent the 24th very pleasantly . . . at Buhler’s Hotel, 
a large establishment, poor beds and good table ; the reverse would have 
suited me better. 

At eleven o’clock at night on the 24th we left Harrisburg for Cham- 
bersburg, which we reached at six in the morning, to breakfast, a short 
ride this, only fifty miles ;—in former times I remember twelve and 
twenty were thought sufficient to give one an appetite for the morning 
repast, not so now, in these days of reform. At this place, we had been 
informed, we should meet the stage which went on to Hagerstown and 
Frederick, but not so, upon enquiry we learned the stage from Chambers- 
burg on, went only every other day, Sundays never, so we had no alterna- 
tive . . . but to content ourselves to remain at Seider’s Hotel until 
ten o’clock on Second day morning ; this circumstance was attended with 
peculiar vexation, because, had we received proper information from 
those whose business it was to be acquainted with the stage route, we 
should have remained with our friends at Harrisburg . . . and escaped 
a very unpleasant cold night ride. 

27th, We proceeded on our journey 26 miles to Hagerstown, where we 
arrived at two o’clock, expecting to go on to Frederick—but not yet— 
we must try again how we liked turning night into day, so we were shown 
into our chambers at Schneibly’s hotel ; a dirtier, more wretched, com- 
fortless place I will defy the universe to produce, considering the size of 
the mansion, two or three parlours, and fifty or sixty chambers. 

Here we were obliged to pass the remainder of the day and get into 
the stage for Frederick at twelve o’clock at night. We did not know over 
what sort of roads nor what sort of driver or horses, and the darkest of 
nights, without lamps, nor moon to cheer our forlorn way ; we however, 
arrived in safety at Thomas’s hotel in Frederick at six o’clock in the 
morning. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES.—Mr. G. Hedeler, of Leipzig, Germany, is 
compiling the second part of his ‘‘ List of Private Libraries,’ which 
will contain upwards of six hundred private collections in the United 
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States and Great Britain. Those with whom Mr. Hedeler has been un- 
able to communicate, are requested to furnish him with details as to 
the extent of their libraries and the special direction to which they devote 
their researches. Address G. Hedeler, 18 Niirnberger Str., Leipzig, 
Germany. 


PENROSE FAMILY.—My mother’s great-great-grandfather, Bartholo- 
mew Penrose, of Philadelphia, shipwright, in his will, dated December, 
1709, bequeathed a nominal legacy to his ‘‘ brother Thomas Penrose in 
the Kingdom of England shipwright.’’ The will of this brother has 
been found in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, dated March 17, 
1721, and proved June 27, 1722, by his widow and executrix. The fol- 
lowing abstract of it has been made by Miss Walford : 

I Thomas Penrose of the parish of Bedmister in Co. Somerset, ship- 
wright. 

I give to my wife Elizabeth Penrose my manor or reputed manor and 
mansion house of Moreton in the said county, and all the lands, tene- 
ments &c. &c. thereto belonging lying in Moreton in the Parish of 
Compton Martin in the said county ; and my messuage and lands lying at 
a place called Rudgehill within the parish of Winford in the said county, 
in the holding of George Brocke my tenant; my toft or tenement called 
Pages tenement ; my messuage and tenement called Sheppards with the 
lands thereto belonging ; and the parcel of ground called the Fifteen 
Acres late Clarkes ; my messuage called Sea Wall tenement, all which 
said last mentioned premises are in the parish of Kingston Seymour in 
the said county ; and my parcel of ground called Hickeswarth in the 
parish of Clevedon in the said county; my messuage called the White 
Hart lying near a place called the Lime Kilnes in the par. of Clifton 
- and county of Gloucester ; and the reversions and remainders of all the 
said premises: To hold to my said wife for life, subject to the payment 
of the yearly sum of £40 clear to my son Romney Penrose and the heirs 
of his body ; for default to my daughters Elizabeth, now wife of Ed- 
ward Lowe, and Anne Penrose and their heirs. After the death of my 
said wife I give all the said premises to my said son Romney and the 
heirs of his body, for default to my said daughters Elizabeth and Anne 
and their heirs for ever. 

I also give to my said wife my messuage or farm which I bought of 
Thos. Goldney and Richard Hawksworth in the said parish of Kingston 
Seymour for her life subject to the payment of the yearly rent of £15 to 
my said dau. Anne and the heirs of her body; for default to my said 
son Romney and dau. Elizabeth Lowe and their heirs. 

After the death of my said wife I give the said messuage to my said 
dau. Anne and the heirs of her body ; for default to my said son Romney 
and dau. Elizabeth and their heirs for ever. 

To my said dau. Anne £300 at her age of 21 years. 

I give to my said wife a silver tankard engraved with the name of the 
‘‘Cranfeild Frigott,’’ 1 large silver bason and 2 pairs of candlesticks, 
which after her death shall go to my said children. 

The provisions herein made for my said wife and children are in full 
satisfaction of all settlements made on them by indentures of lease and 
release made 4th and 5th November 1702, and the dower of my said wife. 

I give to my son Thomas Penrose my messuage or dwelling house 
wherein I now dwell in Bedmister aforesaid with the dock, out houses, 
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grounds &c. thereto belonging; and my messuage in Baldwin street in 
the parish of St. Stephen in Bristol, and all those closes (part of Pages 
Tenement) containing 20 a. to hold to him and to the heirs of his body 
during the remainder of my term and estate therein ; and for default I 
give the same to my said son Romney and his heirs for ever. 


I give to the said Thomas my great silver tankard marked 9 ; 


Whereas I have given a bond for the payment of £400 to the use of 
my said son Thomas, viz £100 at his age of 21 years and the rest at my 
death, I now give to him £300 which together with the legacies given to 
him herein make up the said £400. 

I give to my said wife all my household goods, &c. ; and I hereby 
leave to her the tuition of my said daughter Anne during her minority. 

To my brother James Penrose £10. 

I not only forgive and release to the heirs and exors. of my late 
brother Bartholomew Penrose lately residing in ‘‘ Pensilvana’’ all the 
money he owed me, but I also give to his children £5. when they shall 
come and demand the same. 

All the rest of my goods to my said wife whom I make sole executrix. 

I appoint Christopher Shuter, Esq., late Mayor of Bristol, John 
Etwell of the same city, M.D., Captain Edmund Saunders and Mr. 
Richard Battiscomb to be overseers. 

Whereas sometime ago I contracted with Robert Knight, Esq., lately 
treasurer of the South Sea Company for the sale to him and his heirs 
for ever of my said manor of Moreton, and all my said messuage, lands 
&c. in Compton Martin, Kingston Seymour and Clevedon for £7800. 
whereof £1000 was paid, I now desire my said overseers to endeavour 
to get the said contract performed. 

THO. PENROSE. 

Witnesses : 

Tho. Coules, Sid. Feast Hen. Bampton. 

The will of Thomas’s son Thomas, dated November 21, 1723, has also 
been abstracted. 

CHARLES P, KEITH. 


New ENGLAND COMPANY (PENNA. Mac., Vol. XXIV. p. 527; 
Vol. XXV. p. 142).—I would state that the part of Book A of Sur- 
veys, in the office of the surveyor-general of West Jersey, at Burlington, 
consists of twenty-one pages in the front of the book, on one of which 
is written: ‘‘ Here begins the Disbursement of the Corporation, by 
virtue of their Charter from the Kings Most Excellent Ma‘ dat. 7” of 
Febru: 1661.” The book is bound in full leather and is eleven by sev- 
enteen and three inches thick. The accounts begin April 2, 1655, and 
the last entry is April 10, 1666—from 1655 to 1661 being on loose 
leaves, apparently part of the former account book. It is most likely, 
being almost a complete blank book, with only a few pages used, the 
proprietors of West Jersey appropriated it for the use of the surveyor- 
general’s minute book. The entries seem to indicate that it was the 
beginning of a new account book, and not the lost minute book. The 
‘‘Two Ancient Folios’’ referred to by Francis B. Lee (p. 143) appear 
to have belonged to the same lot. 

R. J. Dutton. 

BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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ABSTRACTS OF CoUNTY WILLS AND INDEX TO ADMINISTRATIONS. 
—In the Genealogical Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania will be found abstracts of wills on record in the counties of Phil- 
adelphia, 1682-1802; Bucks, 1685-1825; Chester, 1714-1777 ; Lan- 
caster, 1721-1820; York, 1749-1820; Northampton, 1752-1802; 
Berks, 1752-1825. Indices to Administrations in Philadelphia, 1683- 
1825; Bucks, 1713-1831; Chester, 1714-1844; Lancaster, 1730-1830, 
and Delaware counties, 1789-1831. 


Queries. 


Evan, Evans, DAvip.—The will of David Evan, or Evans, is dated 
27th September, 1745. Hestyles himself, “of the City of Philada., gent.” 
He mentions his loving wife Elizabeth, brother-in-law John Owen, of 
Springfield, county of Chester. ‘‘My six grandchildren who are children 
of my two deceased daughters, Susanna and Margaret by a former wife.’’ 
His son Evan when of age. Trustees, Evan Jones of Merion, son of 
Thomas Jones, deceased, and Owen Jones of the said City of Philada. 
‘‘My four children by my present wife, son Evan, and daughters Re- 
becca, Sidney and Sarah.” Proved 2d December, 1745, Philada., will 
book H, page 80. In ‘‘Merion in the Welsh Tract,” it states that 
Evan died prior to 1762, Rebecca died unmarried, Sarah the same, 
Sidney married Joseph Howell of Chester, and that Margaret (who is 
stated to have been a daughter by the last wife) died unmarried 4—12- 
1734. Of course this is an error. Margaret was a daughter by the first 
wife who married and left issue. The second wife was Elizabeth, a 
daughter of Robert and Rebecca Owen, of Merion. The information 
now desired is the full maiden name of the first wife of David Evan, with 
the married names of the daughters, Susanna and Margaret, with the 
names of their husbands. 

HowarRpD WILLIAMS LLOYD. 


STEPHENSON.— Wanted, ancestry of Elizabeth Stephenson, born June 
27, 1775, in Pennsylvania, married March, 1791, probably in Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, Jonathan Jennings, born May 14, 1769, in 
New Jersey. The family removed from Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Washington County, Ohio, in 1801. The elder children were 
born in or near Brownsville, Washington County, Pennsylvania. Eliza- 
beth had several brothers and sisters. John removed to Parkersburg, 
West Virginia ; Rhoda married William Hill ; Nancy married Nathaniel 
Mitchell; Fatty married —— Hall. The Hills and Mitchells also re- 
moved to Washington County, Ohio. 


First NAMESAKE OF WASHINGTON.—The Pennsylvania Gazette of 
* November 8, 1775, contains the following notice of baptism of a child 
named after Washington. Is there a record of any earlier one, not con- 
nected with the Washington family ? 
NEw CastTLe October 17, 1775. 

Last Sunday the Rev. Joseph Montgomery of this place, baptized a 
son of Mr. Zachariah Vanlemenigh’s by the name of GEORGE WasH- 
INGTON. 

Vincit amor Patrice immensa laudaing cupids. X. 
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Replies. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA FACULTY (PENNA. MaAG., Vol. 
XXIV. p. 251.)—Philip Syng, of Philadelphia (1703-1789). He was 
born in Ireland, September 29, 1703. Sailed from Bristol, England, 
with father of same name, arriving at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, July 
14, 1714. Philip, the father, removed later to Annapolis, Maryland, 
but his son made Philadelphia his home. His father died in 1739, 
May 18, aged sixty-three years ; he was a goldsmith and so was his son, 
the said Philip of Philadelphia, the latter also holding the following 
positions and offices: Original member of Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany, do. of the American Philosophical Society (invented and made 
an electrical machine, as mentioned by Franklin), vestryman, Christ 
Church (1747-1749), promoted Association Battery (1748), a Warden 
of the Port of Philadelphia (1753), and Treasurer of the city from 
1759 to 1769; trustee of Academy and College from foundation until 
1773, Provincial Commissioner of Appeals (1765), member of Franklin’s 
‘¢ Junto” and of the ‘‘ Colony in Schuykill,’’ contributor to the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. He died May 8, 1789, leaving, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Warner (m. February 5, 1730), daughters, but no sons. 

ROWLANDSVILLE, MARYLAND. P. 8. P. CONNER. 


Book WRotices. 


IMMIGRATION OF THE IRISH QUAKERS INTO PENNSYLVANIA, 1682- 
1750, witrH THEIR EARLY HisToRY IN IRELAND. By Albert 
Cook Myers, B.L. 

In this work is presented a feature of the early immigration into 
Pennsylvania hitherto overlooked by historians of the State. The Irish, 
or more properly the Anglo-Irish and Scotch-Irish Quakers, settled in 
particularly the city of Philadelphia and in what are now the counties 
of Chester and Delaware, the township of New Garden in Chester County 
being settled almost entirely by them. The descendants of these settlers, 
numbered by the thousands, have scattered to all parts of the Union. 

The materials for this volume have been carefully and systematically 
collected from widely scattered sources: the manuscript records of all 
the monthly meetings of Friends established in Pennsylvania prior to 
1750; the Friends’ records of the Province of Ulster, in Ireland, and 
those collected in Dublin; the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris; the 
British Museum ; the Friends’ Library of Devonshire House in Lon- 
don; the Bodleian Library of Oxford University; and at the Public 
Record Office in Dublin. 

Many new facts have been obtained concerning the families of Logan, 
Hollingsworth, Harlan, Parke, Fredd, Hutton, Dixson, Gregg, Kirk, 
Starr, Carlton, Milhouse, Hobson, Wilkinson, Wily, Greer, Faucett, 
Clark, Moore, Lowden, Lightfoot, Wright, Wilson, Valentine, Webb, 
Stanfield, Hillary, Bell, Matthews, Chambers, Bradshaw, Hoope or 


Hoopes, Sheppard, Beverly, Robson, McMillan, Marsh, Hinshaw, Pim, © 


Blackburn, Calvert, Rooke, and notes relating to the families of Chand- 
lee, Truman, Turner, Canady or Kennedy, Pennock, Musgrave, Miller, 
Garnett, Jackson, Whinery, Steer, and many others. 

Many ancient documents and letters written by the early settlers are 
now printed for the first time, and the illustrations are reproductions of 
old manuscripts, portraits, meeting-houses, etc. Price to those sub- 
scribing now, $3.00 net. Address the author, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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